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Biographical Sketch of 
MR. OXBERRY. 


Hier hast du denn, was ich, theils aus seinem, theils aus seiner Freunde 
Munde von ihin weiss.——Skisce einer aren, tundein Wort uber F.Schillerg 
Charakter—-Leipsig. 1805. 


























the , following memoir, was | 
s father ‘was a reputable 


Mr. OxBeERRY, the subjet 
born in London, in the yeat'17 
tradesman in the parish of St. Lukes.’ He was sent to school . 
at an early age and afterw ds “placed ‘unde the care of a 
Mr. Stubbs, an artist of some eminence in hig profession. It | 

_ appears, that painting was ill adapted to the talents of the 
youthful actor, for he soon grew weaty of ‘the ‘art, and indeed 
made so little progress, that he’ was fi oved a Short time after 
to the shop of Mr. Ribeau the book eller. © 

In this situation he continuéd- for. ty * years and a half, when 
he unfortunately got acquainte bh 2 ‘young men, who 

amused themselves by playing é¢casionally at a private theatre 

in Queen Ann Street. Young and: volatile, lie did not need 
much persuasion fo j join the corps dramatique, but so little was 
he acquainted with his own talents, that he chose:the part of 

Hassan in the’ Castle Spectre’ for bis first appearance. His 

success in this chatacte “was beyo ations ; both id 

the audience and his cotipanions were equally pleased by his ie 
performance, though judging ffét an’ @éeident that happened 
on the same evening, the actors’ do, not ear to have been 
of much eminence, or to have préserved mich decorum on 
their stage. The gentleman, who performed Percy, not being 
perfect in his part, thought it prudent to retreat from his pe. 
destal, on which he had been placed by Motley, as the repre- 
sentative of Reginald. Osmond, who, it should seem, was 
lothe to lose an opportunity of spouting, called most vehe- 
mently after the fictitious Reginald—* Hollo Mr.—come back ! 
come back,”—* I wont,” replied the Earl—‘ Then” exclaimed 
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the irritated Osmond, ‘I'll tell all to the audience ;” which he 
did to the following effect—* Ladies and gent'emen! Mr —— 
has gone off before his time, and cut me out of two of my very 
best speeches.” « Speak them,” cried an unlucky wag in the 
pit, who seems to have taken a just estimate of Earl Osmond’s 
understanding—‘“ Speak them, man.” The Earl bowed submis- 
sively to the audience, put himself into a striking attitude, and 
repeated these much-cherished speeches amidst the laughter of 
the house. 

Mr. O.’s next attempt was in a very inferior character; the 
part of the mulcteer in the Mountainecrs, from which one 
might be led to imagine his first performance was not altogether 
so successful, as represented. At the rehearsal of this p!ay too, 
an event took place, which serves to give us no very favourable 
idea of the talents of this little company. The part of Octavian 
was allotted to an Hibernian, who, it seems, had strange notions 
of English pronunciation, and certainly peculiar to himself. 
He rushed upon the stage in a most furious manner, raving 
forth the first speech in a dialect half Irish and half English, 
till he came to the line—*‘ and then I could outwatch the 
lynx,” which he had transformed to lynux. This was too 
much.for the patience of his brother-actors, who immediately 
interfered, and endeavoured to set him right on this occasion;. 
but all in vain ; he was deaf to their remonstrances, and insisted 
upon his correctness in terms not the most polite. 

Soihe time after, Mr. Oxberry joined the company in Ber- 
wick-Street. The part of David in the Rivals was allotted to 
him by his new companions, but so little was his acting to their 
taste, that after several rehearsals, the character was taken 
from him and given to another. This event might have been 
expected to deter him from the stage altogether, but it pro- 
duced an effect directly the reverse; failing as an actor ata 
private theatre, he determined to quit his present companions 
and appear before the public. Several young friends seconded 
this notable, resolution, and the little town of Edgeware was 
chosen for the outset of their career. A malt-house was hired 
for the oceasion, and fitted up as well as their narrow finances 
would allow, and Mr. O. was elected for the manager. It 
would be tedious to give an account of their performances; it 
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is sufficient, that the scheme failed altogether, and at the end of 
a fortnight, the more prudent part became tired of the frolic, and 
returned to their friends, half-starved, and perfectly cured of 
this mania for the stage. 

It seems that Mr. QO. had not growa wiser by his dear- 
bought experience, for he still persisted in his first design of 
continuing on the stage, and accordingly wrote to Mr. Jerrold, 
the Southend manager, who was then playing at Watford. 


He received a letter in consequence offering him an engagement ; 


this was of course accepted, and he mace his first appearance 
as Antonio in the Merchant of Venice. In this part he 
succeeded tolerably wel), for he was afterwards appointed 
to the honour of performing the Peregrines, Glenalvons, &c. 
will fortune at last threw him into the very line of acting, 
for which nature seems to have destined him. It appears 
that when he first entered the company, the part of Dav was 
performed by a Mrs. Draper, but upon ber ieaving them, 
Mr. Oxberry was persuaded to take the part, though much 
against his inclination, The truth is, there was little room 
for choice on this occasion—The play of John Bull was 
ordered by some respectable inhabitants , and it was easier to 
find a Peregrine than a Dan. 

From Watford he went with the rest of the company to 
Sheerness, where the season passed with very tolerabie success; 
and at the end of it he received an engagement for six nights 
from Mr. David Simpson, manager of the tieatre at Godalming 
in Surry. Here too, by an unfortunate estimation of his talents, 
he undertook the first characters in Tragedy. The part of 
Richard the third was selecfed for his appearance, while the 
manager himself was contented to perform no less than four infe- 
rior characters ; Nor did the manager's activity rest here; in ad- 
dition to those multifarious offices, he played behind the scenes on 
a violin, which violin composed the whole of the orchestra. In- 
deed this gentleman appears to have formed an odd compound 
of ignorance and simplicity, and many are the anecdotes, 
to which his absurdities have given birth. In the early part of 
his life he was employed at the Opera house to prime the 


- peenes, when a sudden whim took him to learn Italian. Pre- 


consulted some of the dancers at the 
Q2 


paratory to this, ; 
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Operaupon the subject, who informed him that the Italian 
language was easy of acquisition; it was only adding, they 
said, a vowel to the end of each word. David was extremely 
thankful for this information, and treasured it up accordingly. 
Having Jtalianized many sentences much to his own satisfaetion, 
he returned home, eager to show his newly acquired superiority 
to his wife. Upon his knocking at the door, the prudent 
spouse protruded her head from the window, to enquire who 
was there—David replied, according to his new instructions, 
*’tis I Judy-o—open the door—e--o—” The indignant wife, 
fancying that he was intoxicated, exclaimed—“ Oh, you fool— 
e—o—” “My God!” cried the astonished David, is it possible ?— 
How have you learnt to speak [talian--e-o- ? 

There is another strange instance on record of this manager's 
absurdity. He was one day most pathetically lamenting to Mr. 
O. the fate of his daughter, who had been seduced by a soldier. 
After much weeping and groaning, he concluded, ‘“ My dear 
friend, if they had seduced me or my wife, I should not so 
much have minded it—but to seduce my daughter, my poor 
child—Oh, it was cruel.” 

Mr. Oxberry now left the Godalming manager and engaged 
with Mr. Trotter for Hythe, where he played with considerable 
success, At the end of the season, he accompanied the mana- 
ger to Worthing, where it was his fortune to attract the atten- 
tion of Mr. Siddons. Indeed so much satisfaction did he give to 
this gentleman, that he was recommended in consequence to 
the notice of Mr. Harris, and some time after received a letter 
from Mr. John Kemble, offering him an engagement for Covent 
Garden; the proposal was of course accepted, and he quitted his 
friends at Worthing. 

For two days Mr. Oxberry remained in London, unable to 
muster up sufficient courage to enter the theatre. His visits 
were always confined to a most respectful distance, ’tillat last 
he actually ventured as far as the stage door—but here his cou- 
rage failed, and he was about to make a precipitate retreat, 
when he was seen by Mr. Emery, who suspecting the truth, en- 

- tered into conversation with him, and soon drew forth the con- 
fession of his fears and prospects. Encouraged by this gentle- 
man, he ventured into the theatre, where Mr. Kemble was attending 
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rehearsal. After the usual salutation of when did you come to 


town, &c. he was dismissed, with a requisition to return at two 
o'clock. 

The dreaded hour at length arrived, and he was introduced to 
Mr. Harris, and the part of Robin Roughhead was fixed upon 
for his appearance. Satisfied with this decision he retired, but 
was not a little disturbed the next day upon learning from 
the play-bills, that the comedy of John Bull was selected for 
the first piece. Fearful of appearing in the character of acoun- 
tryman, so immediately after Mr. Emery, he remonstrated with 
the managers, though at first without effect. At length by the 
mediation of a friend, the Comedy was withdrawn, and Henry 
the VIII. substituted in its place. 

This was certainly a point of some importance, but his fears 
still cleaved to him, and rendered all advantages of but little 
avail. When the night came, he could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to quit the scenes, and, when at last he did, his knees tot- 
tered, his sight almost entirely failed, and hestood trembling 
on the stage, without the power of utterance. The applause of a 
few friends, and the more good-natured part of the audience, 
who are always disposed to view a new performer with kindness, 
at length encouraged him—he ventured to proceed, though with 
infinite hesitation. It may be easily snpposed, that he was not 
in a condition to display his talents to advantage. Throughout 
the whole ofthe first act he remained confused, and did not 
obtain much approbation from his audience. In the second act 
he recovered his spirits in some measure, but was still too much 
terrified to perform with any degree of ease and freedom. 

Dissatisfied with his own exertions, and heartily wishing him- 
self back again in the country, he quitted the theatre for the 
evening to ruminate upon his failure. The next day he was in- 
formed by the manager, that the Heir at Law was in rehearsal, 
and it was at his option to take either the part of Lord Duberly, 
or Zekiel Homespun; he judiciously chose the former, from an 
unwillingness to appear in competition with so celebrated an 
actor as Emery. His second appearance was more to his own 
satisfaction, though it does not seem that it gave much pleasure 
to the proprietors, for week after week rolled on without his 
being called into action, Eager to come again before the pub- 
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fic, he remonstrated on this occasion, but as might have becn 
expected without effect, for the line of acting, which he had 


chosen, was already filled by actors of acknowledged eminence 
in the profession. 


Towards the close of the season, Mr. Munden was laid up 
with the gout, and Mr. O. was appointed his substitute in 
many characters, but still with little apparent success, and 
when the theatre closed, he visited Glasgow, at the invitation 
of Mr. Beaumont, the manager of the Glasgow stage. Here 
he met with unbounded success, and was soon restored to that 
confidence and self-possession, which he had lost in London 
from repeated failure. 

His first appearance was in the character of Sir David Daw, 
in which he gave so much pleasure to his audience, that he 
was ever after recognised by the name, during his abode in 
that city. The morning, immediately after, he was waited 
upon by the manager, who informed him, that the proprietors 
were much pleased with his acting, aud wished to make with 
him a permanent engagement. ‘This offer, though at first re- 
fused, was afterwards accepted at the pressing instances of 
Mr. Beaumont, and he engaged with him for the ensuing year. 

Aiter going with his new manager the usual circuit round 
the country, he returned with him to Glasgow, and met with the 
same approbation as at first. Indeed it should seem that he 
is indebted to his Scotish friends for his present situation on 
the stage, for it was in consequence of his success here, that 
he was invited to London by Mr. Raymond, the manager of the 
Lyceum. Grateful to his Scotish audience for their kindness, and 
attached to their country by success, he at first declined the 
offer, but was at last prevailed upon to accept it. He according- 
ly went to London and made his first appearance in the opera of 
the Russian Impostor. The memory of his former ill success 
upon a London stage was still too lively to be forgotten, and 
for a time, it proved a great disadvantage to his performance. 
At length, assuming courage from the reiterated applauses of his 
audience, he gave full scope to his powers as an actor, and his 
' final success was in consequence more than equal to his 

most sanguine expectations, Throughout the rest of the sum. 
mer he continued to perform at the Lyceim, to the profit of 
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the propfietofs, and the satisfaction of his audience. 

At the close of the season he shold have returned to Edin- 
burgh to fulfil an engagement contracted with Mr. H. Siddons 
before he left Scotland in the summer; but the manager of 
Drury Lane theatre, making him a most advantageous offer, 
Mr. S. very liberally released him from his prior engagement, 
and, as upon all other occasions, paid the utmost regard tq 
his interests. From that period to the present, nothing remains 
for the biographer. 

It would be difficult at present to say what degree of credit 
should be attached to Mr. Oxberry, as an actor. His deline- 
ation of Signor Leo Luminati was of the very first kind, and his 
Mawworm wa3 also excellent; perhaps too, the little part of 
Gregory should be added to the list. But though in these cha- 
racters he is a performer of the first class, in many others 
he sinks to mediocrity. The line of parts, which he should 
perform, is sufficiently marked out, and till we have seen 
him in the charcter of Slender, Sir David Daw, and others 
of a similar nature,we can not pretend to decide upon his 
merits. It may not however be unjust to state, that his perfor- 
mance is always peculiarly chaste and correct, and the praise 
thus obtained, has certainly not been extended by grimace, and 
those trifling arts, which are too often used to captivate the 
Gods and Demigods of the galleries. 

S, 6. 


a 
THE STRANGER KNIGHT. 
An Priginal Romance. 


(Continued from page 66.) 








The Count gazed on the love-sick Amelia with encreased 
emotion. The miniature, which she held in her hand, seemed 
to signify that he was the object of her affection, and yet he 
could hardly bring himselfto believe an event, which to him at 
least appeared so little probable. 

“Lady,” he cried, “your present appearance and long 
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is indebted to his Scotish friends for his present situation on 
the stage, for it was in consequence of his success here, that 
he was invited to London by Mr. Raymond, the manager of the 
Lyceum. Grateful to his Scotish audience for their kindness, and 
attached to their country by success, he at first declined the 
offer, but was at last prevailed upon to accept it. He according- 
ly went to London and made his first appearance in the opera of 
the Russian Impostor. The memory of his former ill saccess 
upon a London stage was still too lively to be forgotten, and 
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The Count gazed on the love-sick Amelia with encreased 
emotion. The miniature, which she held in her hand, seemed 
to signify that he was the object of her affection, and yet he 
could hardly bring himself to believe an event, which to him at 
least appeared so little probable. . 
“Lady,” he cried, “your present appearance and long 
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disguise excite my wonder—but that portrait—that-by Heavens ! 
it can not be—I blush at my own weakness” 

“* Count,” replied Amelia “ Do not deceive yourself; at any 
other time I should have blushed to betray the weakness of 
my heart, but now, the hand of death is on me and I may 
freely speak—Count I have loved you—Heaven knows how long! 
how dearly!—Rank, fortune, friends! all have I sacrificed to my 
love for you!—Do not,—oh, do not hate me for my confession— 
Death will soon cancel the offence”. 

«* Love for me !—Amelia!” stammered the astonished Ottocar 
—A thousand bewildering sensations crossed his brain, but 
the involuntary smile, that played around his cheeks, the 
sparkling of his eyes, the animation expressed in every feature, 
sufficiently proved that the discovery was far from’ being un- 
pleasant to him. Indeed his vanity could not but be gratified 
by the idea, and he began to imagine that he was really in 
love with an object so flattering to his self-estimation. Nor, 
indeed, is this to be wondered at; for it rarely happens that 
love takes its origin from a pure admiration for the understand- | 
ing or even the beauty of a female; vanity is in general the 
foundation of all affection; men are actuated either by the 
desire of possessing that which to others appears estimable, 
or else flatter themselves into love, because they imagine them- 
selves to be the object of affection ; pure love is to be found 
only in the female breast. 

The agitation of Amelia’s mind, acting upon a delicate frame, 
already debilitated by long and constant anguish, had produced 
the most violent effects. Unable to move or stand, she had 
tottered to a seat of turf, and remained ina state wavering 
between death and life. Her eyes were fixed, acold tremor shook 
her limbs ; and on each attempt to speak, the half-formed words 
died away in murmurs upon herlips. Qttocar, in alarm, flew 
for assistance to the castle, when he was met by the venerable 
monk, who had come to learn the result of his past advice. 
The agitation of Ottocar, visibly expressed in every feature, 

. immediately led him to believe that some unfortunate event had 
taken place in his absence, but before he could utter a word, 
the impatience of the Count burst out into a brief detail of all 
that had passed, reserving only the secret of Amelia’s love 
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for himself. -This did not escape the notice of the friar, who 
from this very omission guessed the truth, which should have 
been concealed. 

‘«* And the object of this lady’s passion” he said, ‘‘ the object 
is no doubt yourself.”—* Father,” replied the Count hastily, 
that is of no importance now.. Your duty must ~be [to 
restore her, if it yét be possible. Hereafter there may be a 
time to gratify your curiosity.” . 

‘«« Be it so,” said the Monk—*“ that time must come.” 

Ottocar heeded not the emphatic manner of the friar, nor 
the searching look, which accompanied the words. Intent 
only on saving the life of Amelia, he hurried him along to 
the arbour, where she was still lying in the state in which 
he had left her. Their approach seemed to disturb her, for 
she opened her eyes, gazed on them awhile, but quickly 
closed them again, as if overcome by the light. Ottocar hung 
over her with the fond affection of a lover, watching her every 
motion, and striving to learn from the expressive and varying 
countenance of the friar, if aught of hope remained. 

“ Father,” he said in a low tone—‘Is there any hope? 
Can she survive the shock ?” 

At this moment araven, hoarsely croaking, bent its flight to 
the left of the friar, and was slowly lost amongst the woods. 
The superstitious Ottocar immediately converted its appearance 
intoan omen of certain evil;—that it portended death to Amelia 
was to him perfectly clear. 

“Gracious Heaven!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ She is then lost! 
lost to me for ever.” | 

A faint smile passed over the cheeks of the monk at this 
idle exclamation ; but while the Count was yet marking it with 
pleasure, and auguring from it something favourable to his hopes, 
it was on the sudden changed to an expression of dreadful 
terror, The monk had been kneeling by the side of Amelia, 
and feeling her languid pulse, but now he started up, 
gazing eagerly, and with wild looks, upon “the dark rack that 
was sailing swiftly before’ the winds. The blast began to whistle 
hoHowly around, and pale flashes of lightning darted round 
the distant horizon, the forerunner of the coming storm. The 
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longer the monk gazed, the more violent grew his agitation, ’till 
at length he sunk upon his knees in all the fervour of prayer. 

‘‘ Father in Heaven,” he at length exclaimed, “ thy will be 
done !” 

«* What can this mean?” cried the terrified Ottocar—** Must 
she then die” ? 

The monk wrapt up in prayer heard not the question. The 
cold drops of anguish trickled down his forehead, and _ his 
hands seemed locked together with almost convulsive violence. 
Long and fervently did he pray, heedless of the unhappy state 
of Amelia, and deaf to the reiterated enquiries and menaces of 
the Count. 

‘* Unhappy ones,” he at length exclaimed, ‘‘what would 
you with me? Pray, pray, that death may quickly hide you 
in the grave.” 

** Monk, these words of doubt and terror will drive me 
to distraction. Let me know the worst at once—I will not 
shrink.—Do these dreadful portents announce to me the death 
of my Amelia.” ? 

‘«* Let her die! let her die,” replied the monk with violence; 
—‘*So may you escape the misery that awaits you.” 

‘* Speak plainly, father, I conjure you—Tell me what it is 
I have to fear.” 

“* Most of all, yourse!f—you are the bitterest enemy of your- 
self.” 

“What! think you then that Ottocar is not the master of 


himself?” replied the Count proudly— You are mistaken, 
monk.” 


** Would that I were so” ! 

“Put it to the proof.” 

“* Well then—leave this female to the death that must be her 
lot, unless your aid shall snatch her from the grave, which 
even now yawus widely to receive her.” 

‘* And is this the way you would prove my manhood? leave 
a helpless female to certain ruin ? Horrible! Horrible!” 

“< True, it is horrible, but most necessary. !” 

“¢ Nothing that is cruel can be necessary. Would you have 
me stain my yet unspotted name with the foul crime of murder? 
for such would be this act—nay worse than murder.” 
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The monk paused awhile in apparent agitation. He cast his 
eyes wildly around from the East to the West, but the dark 
tempest was still gathering in the sky, and his terror seemed 
encreased. At length he exclaimed in a voice, that marked 
the struggles of his mind——“ Father in Heaven! I see it well 
—the Autumn comes, and the dry leaves must be scattered on 
the earth before the winds—I bow me in submission to thy 
will—Resistance is as impious as vain.” 

** Monk, monk !” cried Ottocar— 1 will know what you 
mean—This suspense brings with it anguish unutterable.” 

«« What!” replied the friar; ‘‘ would you anticipate your 
miseries by unavailing knowledge of that, which providence 
in mercy has veiled from the sight of mau ?—Be satisfied— 
be satisfied—” 

“Nay, but if your art foresees an approaching danger, warn 
me of it, that I may avoid it, as I would the serpent that lies 
before my feet—” 

“Yonder is the serpent!—Crush it!—Crush it, ere it 
sting you to the heart.” 

«¢ Amelia! Heaven forbid !” 

*¢ Then, mark me, and treasure up my words as the talisman 
of your future peace—Never let your hand be joined to hers— 
Neyer let your lips pronounce to her the husband’s prayer— 
Avoid her' as you would the pangs of hell—look not on*hersyren 
charms, for they are the harbingers of death—Touch her not, 
for her grasp is deadly as the serpent’s tooth—So may you avoid 
the fate that now threatens you.” 

“* You would not sure—” 

‘* Farewell! Farewell !” . 

‘* But hear me father! you woulu not surely leave her to her 
fate! Your assistance is necessary.” | 

“ Mine! mine! No, no, no, no,! I can not, may not stay— 
Mine eyes have beheld a scene, that should close them from 
the light for ever!—mine ears have heard sounds of dreadful 
import,—so dreadful, they had been better jocked in deafness. 
No—I must away—to pathless woods—to darkiing caverns, 
untrodden by the foot of man—Why, why,” he added with 
uplifted eyes, ‘why was I accursed by this dreadful power, 
that unveils to my starting eyes the volumes.of eternal will?” 
R 2 
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Ottocar wished still to have stayed the friar, but he burst 
from him with vivlence, and moved rapidly towards the castle. 
He would have followed, but the wild threatening gestures of 
the monk restrained him in spite of the combined impulses 
of fear, curiosity, aad hope. Unknowing what to do, he flew to 
the neighbouring fountain, and tearing up one of the large 
shells, which ornamented the margin of the stream, he filled. it 
with water, and began to sprinkle with it the face of the un- 
fortunate Amelia. The sudden chill of the water produced the 
desired effect, and as the agitation, that had occasioned this 
temporary suspension of her powers, gradually subsided, she 
recovered sufficient strength to walk, supported by Ottocar, to 
the castle; she even appeared to be better than she had been 
for weeks before; but the delusion was quickly over—scarcely 
had they got within the hall, than she was unable to proceed 
even with assistance, and was forced to be carried to her own 
room in the arms of the attendants. 

The first care of Ottocar was to send to the prior of the 
monastery, requesting the aid of some one of the brethren; for 
he rightly conjectured that Paullo had gone, with a fixed re- 
solution of never returning to the castle. The result proved 
that he had not been mistaken in his supposition; the domes- 
tic, who had been despatched to the monastery, returned with 
one of the brethren, and brought back a message from the 
prior, importing that father Paullo had quitted the monastery 
from some secret cause unknown even tothe monks, and sought 
a refuge in the woods. With this message the new comer, 
father Frances, left the Count and proceeded to his patient. 

Left to his own reflections, Ottocar became truly miserable. 
He was by nature brave, and strong in understanding; but 
superstition powerfully repressed his natural qualities, and he 
was wise and courageous only when its influence was not 
called against him. The very energy of his mind was now a 
disadvantage ; the weak and timid would have rested in quiet 
acquiescence with what had happened, but it was not so with 


him. With just sufficient courage to meditate on the subj€ct 


of his terror, though not enough to resist its influence: and 
sufficient exercise of his understanding to see their dreadful 
tendency, though not powerful enough to penetrate their dark- 
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ness, he became a struggling slave in the fetters of superstition, 
and bound them about him more closely from every effort to 
escape them. The more he thought upon the words of the 
monk, the more he was bewildered, aud consequently the more : 
prone to belief; ‘till at last his mind received its colour from 
the dark objects on which it had so intimately reflected. 

By considerations of this kind, he had almost worked himself 
up to a pitch of phrenzy, when a servant came from Amelia, 
requesting his immediate attendance, as she was given over by 
the monk, and every hour was expected to be her last. 

This information was like an electric shock to Ottocar, and 
immediately diverted his thoughts from the subject which had 
so long occupied them tohis sorrow. Now every other con- 
sideration was swallowed yp inanxiety for the danger of Amelia; 
he flew to her apartment with the eagerness of disappointed 
love, and found her languid, worn out, and almost as if at the 
last gasp, while the ea of father Frances and the faithful 
Una added to the misery of the scene. 

Roused at his approach, the invalid exerted her wasted 
strength, and turned her head with a languid motion to greet the, 
so much loved Ottocar. A smile of joy passed over her face 
and lightened up her faded eyes, when she saw him enter. 

“ Count,” she said, and extended to him her emaciated hand, 
“in an hour like this, I may wave without offence all regurd to 
those feelings, which at another timé must have sealed my lips. 
How I have loved you, you already know—and that passion I 
must bear with me to the grave. You have yet to learn that 
I am the heiress of a noble house, that I am by birth an Italian; 
the daughter of the Marchese di Vimondi—” 

An involuntary exclamation of surprise burst from the lips 
of Ottocar at this unexpected avowal, which nothing but the. 
solemnity of the scene before his eyes could have taught him 
to believe. The actions of Amelia were such as only the warm 
climate of Italy could have given birthto, and such as might 
well mock the calculations of a German mind. Amelia ob- 
served his surprize, and continued— 
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(To be continued.) 
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CERBERIAN ESSAYS. 
No. I. 


THE GERMAN DRAMA. 


In diversis argumentis stilum ezercent (exercuit) pari propemodam sne- 
&essu.— Desiderius Eras, In prolegom. ad Senecam philosophum, 


Criticism seems to be the epidemic disease of the present day, 
and there are perhaps but few readers, who would not prefer 
the most indifferent critique to the best original. The passion 
of vanity is general, and it is always gratifying to the vain 
and weak to see those, by nature their superiors, levelled by 
abuse to a standard with themselves. In the indulgence of this 
favourite passion, critics are seldom scrupulous ; they will praise 
plays* which they have never seen, and revile works which they 
have never read: In whatever language the author may write, 
or however ignorant they may be of the original, they are still 
qualified to judge; their wonderful powers of intuition render all 
knowledge unnecessary ; from the dimension and colour of the 
book, they are enabled to form their judgment, and what they 
may at first condemn, when clothed in humble duodecimo, they 
may hereafter approve, when swelled into the magnificence 
of folio. 

This account may appear exaggerated, but it is not the less 
true; it is precisely in this way, that the German dramatists 
have been judged, and finally condemned. To seek for vapid 
translations of the most inferior plays, and to take such evidences 
as a sufficient cause for abuse, has too long been the common 
practice to be now denied. To give some colour to this new 
method of decision, it has been said that the plays in question 
are the favourites of the German audience, and a translation, 
however bad, must at least shew the nature of the drama. To 
the first assertion, it may be replied, that supposing it were 
true, nothing could be deduced from it; let those, who confide in 
such an argument, remember that O’Keefe and Cherry have 
had their day—that both were once heard and seen with de- 





_ * Vide the “Herald criticism,” in the miscellanies of this number, This 
is but one of many instances. 
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light; let them remember too, that even now the trash of Hol- 
croft can give pleasure to an English audience. What would they 
think of German justice, if the critics of Vienna should from 
thence infer, that the English theatre is contemptible? It would 
be in vain to plead Shakspeare in expiation ; for even Shakspeare 
might be condemned, if the same style of criticism should be 
applied to his immortal dramas, which we so kindly turn against 
the Germans. The truth is, that in every nation and in every 
age, the majority of writers must be indifferent, but is it not 
more just to form our estimate of a nation’s merit, rather from 
its best, than its inferior authors? 

In discussing the merits of the German drama, the English 
critic is generally content te take Kotzebue and Iflland as the 
points of his attack; and Schiller is but seldom mentioned, or, 
if spoken of, we hear only of his Robbers, which they have 
chosen to hunt down as a mere exotic in the drama. In the 
first place, therefore, I shall speak of Schiller, and afterwards 
of Kotzebue and Iffland. 

Whatever species of drama tle reader may prefer, he will 
hardly be able to deny the superiority of Schiller. Should he 
love the wild and wonderful, where every feeling and every 
vice are carried beyond the bounds of probability, let him seck 
for it in Schiller—Should he rather chuse a strict imitation of 
the antient tragedies, of Euripides and A‘schylus, that also he 
will find in Schiller. Does he prefer that species of dramatie 
composition which lies between the two, neither too wild for 
belief, nor too tame for fancy ?—that too he may securely seek 
for in the plays of Schiller. This may sound strangely to an 
English reader, but the proof is at hand ; it is to be sought 
in the works of this powerful genius, who has only been con- 
demned by those, whose ignorance of his language have compe!- 
led them to rely upon translations. The ‘Robbers’may well stand 
in proof of my first assertion; for my second, I rely on the ‘ Mes- 
senian Bride ;’ for the third, I appeal to his ‘ Fiesco,’ his ‘ William 
Tell,’ and his ‘ Don Carlos’-—Of each of these in their turn. 

The play of The ‘ Robbers’ is peculiar, both in its design and 
execution, and cau hardly be referred to any model, even amongst 
the wild dramatists of his own nation. The events are as 
extraordinary as the characters—A son, deceived by the 
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arts of his brother, and from thence supposing himself deserted 
by his father, commencing robber in consequence, and after- 
wards ending his career by the murder of a beloved girl, and 
sentencing his guilty brother to a death of hunger; all 
these are no doubt terrible events, but surely not improbable, 
nor is there any visible reason for the rancour of critics. To what 
do'they object? that these actions are out of nature, are too 
wild for belief? In this case I must refer them to those antient 
models, which are supposed to be as near perfection as is 
granted to the imbecility of man. Medea murders her own 
children, and destroys by fire the new bride of her deceiving 
husband ; Clytemnestra slays Agamemnon ; Orestes and Electra, 
the brother and sister, unite for the destruction of their 
mother—Seneca deals forth similar atrocities with an unsparing 
hand ; and to come down to later times, are not such deeds 
countenanced by Alfieri, by Crebillon, by Voltaire? To judge of 
the composition, it requires a more intimate acquaintance with the 
German language than falls to the lot of most Englishmen. 

But the German theatre may be defended, as far as regards 
Schiller, without reference to any such authority. It may be 
defended as answering all the purposes of the drama, inasmuch 
as it unites instruction with amusement; even the ‘ Robbers’ in 
fact affords a moral lesson, though the outcry against it has 
been pretty general ; vice is indeed painted in glowing colours 
in this play, but the punishment, which it carries with it, is 
pourtrayed with as firm a hand. 

Much has been said respecting the dramatic unities of time, 
place, and action, and every departure from such rules is con- 
sidered as an unpardonable defect. It may not therefore be 
amiss to enquire why they are so necessary, and what in reality 
constitutes a drama. | 

Tragedy at first was nothing more than a song, sung at cer- 
tain festivals ; and even amongst the English, it was at one time 
used to designate any narration, whether in prose or verse, that 
had an unhappy ending, or was ofa serious nature. Frdm such a be- 
" ginning by degrees came poetic dialogue, varied by chorusses and 
recited by different men, according to the number of personages 
in the drama; nor can the tragedies of schylus, Sophocles, 
er Euripides for the most part be considered as any thing else 
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than poetic dialogues, recording some single event, and des- 
titute of that complex arrangement, which is necessary to the 
drama, if it is to be a proper representation of real life and hu- 
man manners.- The unities of time and place, which we now so 
foolishly admire, were forced upon the Greek writers by neces- 
sity rather than by choice; it flowed naturally from the unity 
of the action in their pieces, and it is more than probable that this 
latter was owing to their ignorance of that more complex arrange- 
ment of events, which is the character of the modern drama ; 
nor is it easy to ‘conceive why a play, bound down to the exhi- 
bition of one solitary act, should be considered as a higher 
effort of human genius, than that, in which many events are arti- 
ficially combined, and finally so linked together, as to seem 
essentially the same. That the strict observation of the unities 
gives greater reality to the representation may be averred, but 
will hardly be believed. Why should it? If we can suppose 
the people before us, strutting in their tinsel dresses, to be kings 
and queens, we have fine imaginations, that are capable of 
auy thing. The truth is, that we always know and feel the 
whole to be a fiction, and if it were not so, none but the most 
hardened natures could endure the representation of tragedy ; 
It is this salutary feeling of the fiction, that counterbalances 
our pain, and turns even terror to a source of pleasure. 

This is not perhaps the place to speak of the French and 
Italian dramatists; yet it may be worth observing, that they 
have imitated the Grecian drama, and even added to its defects. 
They have borrowed all its simplicity of plot, and, rejecting the 
chorusses, which were so eminently useful to fill up the inter- 
vening time, have been driven to a thousand awkward con- 
trivances to preserve the unities entire. 

If, after all, the prepossessicn for Grecian simplicity and 
Grecian unities is too strong to be overcome, Schiller may yet 
come in for a share of approbation. In his latter years, he was 
corrupted by the false and fastidious taste of Wieland, and 
chose to neglect the great master, to whom he was certainly in- 
debted for his fame. It is to a strict perusal of Shakspeare, to 
akeen relish for his beauties, that he was enabled to produce 
‘The Robbers,’ ‘ The Maid of Orleans,’ ‘ Don Carlos,’ ‘ Fiesco,’ 
and ‘ William Tell’; but when, despising his master, he relied 
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upon the Grecian drama for support, the consequence vas 
quickly visible; ‘The Messenian Bride’ made its appearance, 
formed strictly upon the Grecian model, without acts, and with 
all the appendages of chorusses, strophes, and anti-strophes ; 
the work was read, praised, and forgotten. . 

The tragedy of ‘ Fiesco’* is of a very different nature— 
equaliy remote from the wild exuberance of ‘The Robbers,’ 
and the tame simplicity of ‘ The Messe .ian Bride.’ The story 
is founded on an historical event, and therefore not liable to 
objection; the characters are drawn with a strong hand, but 
not with that extravagance, which has been so severely censured 
in his first production. The plot is briefly this. The insolent 
tyranny of the younger Doria, the nephew of the celebrated 
Andrew, incenses the citizens of Genoa, who, at the opening 
of the play, are supposed to be ripe for rebellion. Verrina, a 
veteran of repubiican spirit, taking advantage of the public 
feeling, resolves on a conspiracy against the Dorias. To this 
he is farther stimulated by the rape of his daughter Bertha, who 
is deflowered by Giannettino. The lover also, together with 
some young hot-headed nobles, joins in the design; but as an 
additional security of success, it is agreed to apply to Fiesco 
for his connivance; his high rank in the state, his wonderful 
popularity, and his extensive wealth, are essentially requisite 
for their project. Fiesco, who had long watched their motio: s, 
and himself prepared in secret the means for their success, yet 
affects to laugh at their plans, and, under the anpearance of the 
most rank debauchery, effectually, conceals his real designs 
from both parties. To the conspirators he at length promises 
his assistance; but the keen eye of Verrina quickly discovers 
that he is hinself ambitious of royal power, and only joins them 
to promote his own success. The stern republican confides the 
fatal secret to his intended son-in-law, and adds his intention of 
murdering Fiesco, if, after the overthrow of the Dorias, he 
should attempt to make himself master of the republic. 
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* [have chosen the tragedy of ‘ Fiesco,’ in preference to ‘The Maid of 
Orleans, because from its being translated, it affords the English reader a 
better opportunity of judging the truth of my assertion: It is, however, 
ig my Opinion, much inferior to that, or ‘ William Tell’ 
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In the mean time, Fiesco, to carry on his plan of dissimula- 
tion more effectually, pretends love to Julia, the sister of 
Giannettino, and :fiects to neglect his wif’. The long for- 
bearance, and, at last, the tender comp aints ‘of Leonora, form 
an admirable contrast with the flippant weakness of her sup- 
posed rival, who is finally exposed by Fiesco. 

At length the conspiracy is wound up ; the attack takes place, 
and Leonera, madly impatient for her husband’s safety, rushes 
into the streets, and wraps herself up in the red mantle of 
Giannettino, who has been slain Ly the band of Bourgognino, 
At this critical moment, Fiesco enters, and, mistaking her for 
Doria, pierces her to the heart. He is quickly deceived, but, 
after a most heart-rending scene, finally resolves to persevere. 
Verrina now cones forward, and adjures him not to enslave the 
republic, which is so happily freed from the government of the 
Dorias. Finding him inflexible, he entices him towards the 
gallies, and plunges him into the sea. Upon this, the whole 
party again submit to Andrew Doria, and the play concludes. 

From this brief sketch of the plot, it will suthciently appear, 
that the drama is not disgraced by improbabilities ; for the ex- 
ecutiou I must refer my reader to the play itself. To give a 
short quotation would be to injure it; to give a more ex- 
tended one, would draw me far beyond my limits. 

I have dwelt thus long upon Schiller, to shew the variety of 
the German drama, which even one author has produced; and 
from thence to observe, how idle must be that criticism, which 
condemns all the productions of the German theatre, as mon- 
sters of absurdity. If some of their plays are wi'd and im- 
probable, if some teach immorality, there are others, at least, 
which may well vie with the proudest efforts of the English 
stage, if the immortal poet be excepted. To enter into a 
minute discussion upon each, would be tedious > I am content 
to point out the varieties, that the Germans may net be accused 
of wanting regular compositions. 

Kotzebue, although an inferior writer, has yet been too 
hastily condemned. I am not inclined to attach much value 
to his tragedies, but it is rather unfair that the author of 








‘Bayard’ should be measured by the ‘Indian Exiles,’ or the 


wretched mummery of ‘ The Stranger.’ 
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Of Iffand, or Lessing, so little is known amongst the gene_ 
rality of English readers, that nothing less than an ample cri- 
ticism upon each of their principal plays, would be sutticient, 
and I have already stretched this article beyond the necessary 
limits: I shall therefore leave the subject for the present, and 
perhaps resume it in some future number. 

S. &. 
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ON AWARDING PUNISHMENT. - 


To proportion odium to guilt serves the double purpose of pu- 
nishment and example ; it deters from imitation by the reproach 
jt inflicts on the delinquent, and prevents turpitude, which caution 
cannot restrain from being exercised with impunity. But excess 


of severity is little less to be feared than excess of lenity, inas- 
much as it confounds the degree of guilt, and distroys that dis- 
tinction, which only can be the correct standard of judgment: 
If a crime, which would easier admit of palliation, be sentenced 
alike with the more aggravated one, the purpose of justice is de- 
feated by the unequal distribution, and a threat of punishment is 
suspended over one offence which is appli.able only to a grea- 
ter. Ill-timed rigour more frequently irritates contumacy than 
extorts repentance; and the consciousness of received injury 
rather wou d urge a man to the commission of that, for which his 
sufferings are only suited, than reclaim him by causing him to feel 
what itis unjust toinflict. Butif the greater crime, by themode 
of punishment, be reduced to the same level, which is indiscrimi- 
nately prescribed to the smal'er, no principle is enforced which 
can restrain its recurrence, as it is unjustly divested of part of 
its guilt; butan encouragement is held out for its more frequent 
perpetration, as the means are afforded of sheltering its enormity 
-beneath a less odious form; or, should concealment not be af- 
fected, he whom fear alone deters from acts of turpitude, may 


securely proceed to the utmost extremity, as the risk of greater 
punishment is not incurred. 
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There are many actions in the course of life, trivial considered 


individually, but which derive importance from their perpetuul 
recurrenee, upon which a. tribunal can of necessity exist only 
in the minds and the opinions of the world. For these, custom 
has mostly either prescribed limits, or pronounced judgment, 
according as convenience is secured, or their va!ue defined. 
And that decision which is supported by general coucarrence, 
is seldom erroneous in its principle or incompetant in its pur- 
pose. But incaution renders us too liable to let this standard 
extend to cases, to which it is not equally applicable, nor which 
it was intended to include. There are few general principles 
but will admit of excentions, or which require not to be 
attempered to the peculiar form, under which the subject may 
appear for which they were designed. Circumstances are jer- 
petually varying; consequently in their combination will assume — 
an appearance so distinct, as to require a corresponding change 
in the medium through which they are viewed. Even the same 
crime might await our judgment, which in its character would 
$0 vary, as to produce opposite verdicts. In one view, its com- 
ponent parts would be more replete with guilt, as there would 
be less to urge in extenuation: in another, a train of powerful 
incidents might mitigate the offence, which many temptations 
operated to produce. Therefore, if the same design in its last 
stage and ultimate effect admit of such a variation in the de- 
grees, through which it is accomplished as to require a distinct 
judgment; how much more are we liable to err when we make 
one particular point the standard, by which we determine the 
whole, without either knowing its reference to the main purpose, 
or even what the object is, which it is intended to promote. One 
particular action might be necessary to be performed, towards 
the accomplishment of two designs, wherein the purity of the 
motives of one might be contrasted with the guilt of the other; 
but it would be equally as’ ill-judged to extenuate the guilt of 
one, which abstractedly is divested of it, but which, in reference 
to its purpose, promotes an evil design; as it would be unjust 
to attach a criminal motive to the other which it does not pos- 
sess, except by analogy with the former. 

It is not in all cases the mere action which constitutes the 
guilt, any more than that the extent of good is determined by 
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the abiliiv to perform it. The secret gift, though small, might 
afford a purer evidence of charity than the open one, though 
spleulid, dictated by ostentatiou. It is not the thing which is 
done, but the manner in which we do it, which frequently ought 
to regulate the princip'e upon which we ceusure or commend ; 
which would sometimes furnish us with the means not only of 
justly palliating in certain cases the appearance of existing guilt, 
but of «detecting acts which escape reproach only by assuming 
the sembiance of virtue. Negative good, as applied to him who 
meets poss*ssed means for its advancement, becomes positive 
evi!; and, upon the same principle, negative evil, which is the 
effect of combined te: vptations withstood, is exalted into posi- 
tive good. He, who employs not the abi:ity with which he 
is endowed, becomes, by its wilful neglect, equally cuipable 
with him whom want of knowledge betrays into guilt; but he 
who successfully resists the temptations to evil, establishes his 
merit in as great a proportionais he, who is assiduous in the ex- 
ercise of virtue only because no inducements combine to with- 
draw him from it. 

Those who have escaped the snares of temptation will be the 
most disposed to extend indulgence towards what experience 
has quatified them to decide upon, as they have felt the power 
of that which disputed viztue with them; and where the 
striggle has not terminated equally successful with theirs, will 
frequently feel more cause for se!f-congratulation in having 
possessed the superior ability to withstand them, than of re- 
proach towards those over whom their sway has been more ab- 
sol te. But those in whom virtue has been preserved by the 
absence of temptation to endanger it, will more reluctantly ad. 
m't the principle upon which guilt varies in degree,‘ and the 
consequent necessity of proportioning its punishment. But let 
those who stand aloft from human weakness, and who withhold 
that indu'gence which necessity hath not forced them to suppli- 
cate, remember, that inflexible judgment is the privilege only of 
invincible purity, and that it is not sufficient that we censure the 
crimes of others, unless we preserve ourselves uncontaminated 
by them; and that, besides the certainty that our best resolves 
are often frustrated by events which prevent their application, 
and our purest intentions supplanted by the continual inroads 
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of temptation, the day of trial may come, fiom v hich sone are 
secured and few can reep victory; a defeat will he attended 
with the double odium of presumption added to guilt, whick 
must descend in full force upon them who have denied the 





: world the means of mitigating its sentence. 
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: HISTORICAL SKETCH or tHe ENGLISH STAGE, 

“ From its supposed origin down to the present time. 

he Part I. 

si- 

he ——Che poco io vi dia, da imputar ‘sono, 

ble Ché quanto io posso dar, tutto vi dono. 

he Arivsto.——Orlando Furioso, 

his 

— In giving this brief acconyt of the English stage, I do not 
th- pretend to add any thing to the present stock of information 

upon the subject, but merely to connect and abbreviate the dis- 

the coveries of our celebrated writers, and by the aid of Cibber, 
nee HF Murphy, and other minor authors, to bring: down the sketch even s 
wd to the present p.riod. In pursuance of this system, I shall: 
the pass rapidly over the origin of the drama, and dwell more 
will TM particularly on that period, when the history of the stage 
‘108 Hy becomes more known and more interesting. 

re It is generally supposed that dramatic exhibitions originated 
ab- I with ecclesiastics. Voltaire imagines that the religious plays 
the first came from Constantinople, where the old tragedies of 
ad. Euri;ides and Sophocles were represented uutil the end of the 
the fourth century, when Gregory of Nazianzen, who vas both a 
t let poet and a father of the church, banished pagan plays from 
old the stage, and introduced select stories from the old and new 
»pli- Testament. However this may be, the first known dramatic 
y Of Bt exhibition in England, was the Miracle play of Saint Catherine,* 
the written by Geoffrey, a learned Norman, afterwards Bishop of 
ated Bi St. Albans. 
ives 





* Represented in 1110. 
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The first dramatic exhibitions, were called miracles, miracle- 
plays, or mysteries, (miracula, or ludi-miraculares). They were 
taken without any aiteration from the scriptures, or from the 
legends of the time. These were acted for the most part in 
churches and by monks, and though abounding with gross in- 
decencies were regarded with much satisfaction. It should 
be observed, however, that in certain records, the word 
“mimi” is found, which would lead to a supposition, that acting 
was even then a trade, * and it is very certain that afterwards, 
the boys of St. Paul’s choir got up and performed both mira- 
cles and interludes. 
These religous dramas were considered of so much _ utility, 
that one of the Popes granted a pardon of one thousand days 
~ to every person, who resorted peaceably to the plays, performed 
in the Christmas week at Chester, beginning with the creation 
and ending withthe judgment ; at the same time he denounced 
sentence of damnation against those incorrigible sinners, who 
presumed to interrupt the due celebration of these pious 
sports. The Bishop of the diocese seconded the papal efforts, 
by granting a pardon of forty days to the spectators of the 
mysteries. Warton observes and justly, that these spectacles 
had their use, not only in teaching the great truths of scrip- 
tures to men, who could not read the Bible, but in abolishing 
the barbarous attachment to military games, and the bloody 
contentions of the tournament, which had so long prevailed 
as the sole species of popular amusement. Rude and even ri- 
diculous as they were, they softened the manners of the people, 
by diverting the public attention to spectacles, in which the 
mind was concerned, and hy creating a regard for other acts 
than that of bodily strength and savage valour—So far indeed 
were these representations from being considered as profane, 
that even Pope Pius, the Second, composed a mystery, in which 
was represented the Court of the King of Heaven. 
Sometimes the Devil was introduced in these mysteries. He 
was usually represented, according to-Malone, with horns, a very 
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*Inthe year 1487, the pueri Eleemosynarii, i. e, Chorus-boys, of 


_ Hyde Abby and St. Swithin’s Priory represented a religious drama, called 
* Christi descensus ad Inferos’. j 
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wide mouth (by means of a mask) staring eyes, a large’ nose, a 
red beard, cloven feet, and a tail. His constant attendant was 
the Vice, the buffoon of the piece, whose principal employment 
was to belabour the Devil with his wooden dagger, and to 
make him roar for the entertainment of the populace. This 
laughing personage is frequently mentioned by Shakspeare. 
In the comedy of Twelfth Night, the Vice is more particularly 
described—* Be gone,’’ says Malvolio, to the Clown, who 
replies, 

‘Tam gone Sir, 

And anon, Sir, \ 

Pil be with you again, 
In a trice 


Like to the old vice, 
Your need to sustain, 


Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries ha, ™ to the devil,” 


Act. 4. Sc. 2. 


* And now is this vice’s dagger become a squire. 
HENRY Iv, 2d Part. Act 4. Sc 2nd. 





These miracles were in time succeeded by moralities, or 
rather the one grew out of the other. The mysteries frequently 
required the personification of the human passions and virtues, 
and indeed of many other words, that can not be comprehended 
under either title—Death, Fear, Hope, Faith, Charity, and the 
like were frequently introduced, ’till at length the introduction 
of such allegorical characters became common, and tkus the 
moralities were formed, From hence a new improvement na- 
turally arose; the mysteries tamely represented stories without 
either plan or invention, but in the moralities some dawnings of 
the drama may be perceived, and thus too the way was opened 
for the introduction of historical personages, The transition is 
natural and obvious ; licentious pleasantry first mingled itself 
with the religious topics, and must have quickly superseded the 
original intention of such representations. These moralities 
are supposed to have appeared first in the reign of Edward, the 
IV. though the mysteries still continued to be played after 
their introduction. 


T 
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In the progress of time, these Moralities, which had been hitherto 
confined to the monks and the choir-boys, were introduced into 
the universities, and performed there by the scholars. Here too 
we see the gradual transition, requisite for the final perfection 
of the drama, and the Moralities accordingly gave way in turn 
to the Interlude, which was played for the most part at festivals ; 
It appreched nearer to dramatic composition, but was of the 
very lowest order. 

It may not be amiss to observe here, that the words, Tragedy 
and Comedy were used even before the time of Chaucer, and of 
course in a very different sense, from that in which we uow un- 
derstand them. They were applied to any prose or poetical 
compositions, according as the story was serious or laughable- 
In the Prologue to the Monk’s Tale, there is a definition of 
tragedy that justifies my assertion. 


“‘ Tragedy is to tell a certain story, 
As old bokis makin ofte memory, 

Of hem, that stode in grete prosperite, 
And be fallen out of her high degree. 


Lidgate too says— 


«© My maister-Chaucer with fresh COMEDIES 
Is dead, alas! chief poet of Britaine; 
That whilom made fu! piteous TRAGEDIES 


Warton observes that the Mirror of Magistrates is called 
a Tragedie, so late as the sixteenth century. He also says that 
Bale calls his Mystery of God’s Promises, a Tragedy, which 
appeared about the year 1538. 

Dramatic composition owing its origin to the ecclesiastics, 
these pieces continued to be acted on Sundays for many years 
after, and even in the reign, of Elizabeth, the Moratities were 
in high repute; yet plays had appeared long before. The . 
first, that is left on record, is Gammar Gurton’s Needle, acted 
at Cambridge, in the year 1566. The author of this piece was 
a Mr. Hill, afterwards, Bishop of Bath and Wells, then in the 
23d year of his age. This piece, however, was not a regular 
drama, but. yather answers to the name of Interlude, already 
mentioned. 

In the year 1561-2, Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, and 
Thomas Norton, joined in writing the tragedy of Ferrex and 
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Porrex, which was exhibited on the 18th of January in this 
year, by the students of the Inner Temple, before Queen 
Elizabeth at Whitehall. It is observed by Warton, that this 
‘is perhaps the first specimen in our language of an heroick 
tale, written in verse, and divided into acts and scenes, and 
cloathed in all the formalities of a regular tragedy.” 

This tragedy was first printed surreptitiously in 1565, under 
the naine of ‘ Gordobuc,’ but Was afterwards reprinted under 
the inspection of the authors, with the title of ‘ The Trugedie of 
Ferrex and Porrex.’ This latter edition has no date nor 
notation of pages, and .contains only thirty-one leaves in small 
octavo. It is in the black letter, and appeared in 1571. 

As this offers the first dawning of regular tragedy, some 
account of it may not prove unsatisfactory to the reader. For 
this purpose, I shall repeat the words of Warton, only shorten- 
ing his quotations from the. play, as unsuited to the brevity of 
the present work. 

** Gordobuc, a king of Britain, about six hundred years be- 
fore Christ, made in his life-time a division of his kingdom, to 
his sons Ferrex and Porrex. The two young princes within 
five years quarrelled for universal sovereignty. A civil war 
ensued, and Porrex slew his elder brother Ferrex. Their mo. 
ther, Viden, who loved Ferrex best, revenged his death by en- 
tering } Porrex’s chamber in the night, and murthering him in his 
sleep. “ The people, exasperated at the cruelty and treachery of 
this murther, rose in rebellion, and killed both Viden and 
Gordobuc. The nobility then assembled, collected an army, 
and destroyed the rebels. An intestine war commenced between 
the chief lords: the succession of the crown became uncertain 
and arbitrary, for want of the lineal-royal issue: and the 
country, destitute of a king, and wasted by domestic slaughter, 
was reduced to a state of the most miserable desolation. 

‘In the dramatic conduct of this tale, the unities of time 
and place are eminently and visibly violated: a defect, which 
Shakspeare so frequently commits, but which he covers with the 
magic of his poetry. The greater part of this long and eventful 
history is included in the representation. But in a story so 
fertile of bloodshed, no murther is committed on the stage, 
It is worthy of remark, that the death of Porrex in the bed- 
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chamber is only related. Perhaps the players had not yet 
learnt to die, nor was the poniard so essential an article as ag 
present, amongst the implements of the property room. Nor is 
it improbable, that to kill a man on the stage was not now 
avoided as a spectacle shocking to humanity, but because it was 
difficult and inconvenient to be represented. The writer has 
followed the series of facts related in the chronicles, without 
any material variations, or fictitious ewbarrassments, and with 
the addition only of a few necessary and obvious characters. 
There is a Chorus of Four Antient.and Sage Men of Britain, 
who regularly close every act, the last excepted, with an ode in 
loug-lined stanzas, drawing back the attention of the audience 
to the substance of what has just passed, and illustrating it by 
recapitulatory moral reflections, and poetical or historical allu 
sions. 








s * * * * 


“‘ Every Act is introduced, as was the eustom in our old 
plays, with a piece of machinery called the Dumb Show, 
shadowing by an allegorical exhibition the matter that was im- 
mediately to follow. In the construction of this spectacle and 
its personifications, much poetry and imagination were often 
displayed. 

It is some apology for these prefigurations, that they were 
commonly too mysterious and obscure, to forestal the future 
events with any degree of clearness and precision. Not that 
this mute mimicry was always typical of the ensuing incidents. 
It sometimes served for a compendious introduction of such cir- 
cumstances, as could not commodiously be comprehended 
within the bounds of the representation. It sometimes supplied 
deficiencies, and covered the want of business. Our ancestors 
were easily satisfied with this artificial supplement of one of the 
most important unities, which abundantly filled up the interval 
that was necessary to pass, while a hero was expected’ from the 
Holy Land, or a Princess was imported, married, and brought to 
bed. Inthe mean time the greater part of the audience were pro- 
bably more pleased with the emblematical pageantry than the 
poetical dialogue, although both were alike unintelligible. 

J will give a specimen of the DoMME SHEWE preceding the 
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fourth act. First, the musick of howeboies began to plaie; 
duringe whiche, there came forth from under the stays, as 
thoughe out of hell, three Furies, Alecto, Mergers, vod 
Ctesiphone, clad in blacke garments, sprinkled with bioud aud 
flames, their bodies girt with snakes, their heds s;.rcad with 
serpents instead of heare, the one bearing in her hande a snvke, 
the other a whip, and the thirde a burning firebrande: eche 
driuynge before them a kynge and a queene, which moued by 
Furies vnnaturally had slaine their owne children. ‘The names 
of the kinges and queenes were these,—Tuniilus, Meedca, 
Athamas, Ino, Cambises, Altheo. After that the Furies and 
these had passed aboute the stage thrise, thes departed, and 
then the musicke ceased. Hereby was signified te vnnatural 
murders to followe, that is to saie, Porrex slaine by his owne 
mother, And of king Gordobtic and queere Viden killed by 
their owne subjectes.”-—-Here by the way, the visionary pro- 
cession of kings and queens long since dead, evidently re- 
sembles our author Sackville’s original mode! of the Mlirrour of 
Magistrates ; and for the same reason reminds us of a similar 
train of royal spectres in the tent-scene of Shakspeare’s King 
Richard the Third.” 

The remainder of Warton’s excellent remarks must be omit- 
ted, from the narrow limits prescribed by the nature of this” 
work, and I pass to the time, when the genius of Shakspeare at 
once as if by magic, raised and comp'eted the English stage. It 
may not however be improper to remark that the chief writers, 
immediately preceding him, were Greene, Lodge, Peele, Mar owe, 
Nashe, and Lily; Of the plays written before or in the year 
1592, but thirty eight are extaut, exclusive of Moraiities, Mys- 
teries, Interludes, and translated pieces. Here too it may be re_ 
marked that the last Mystery, represented i England, was that 
of Christs Passion, in the reign of King James the first, which 
was performed at the house in Holborn. 

€, 6. 








} (To be continued.) 
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SIR FRANCIS BOURGEOIS. 


A Niece of the late Sir Francis Bourgeois, whose large property was 
left to Dulwich College, begs leave to lay her case before a, generous 
Public, from unavoidable misfortunes she finds herself absolutely in want 
of the necessaries of life, at a time too, when she hourly expects to give 
birth to a third child, for which she has not been able to make a due pre. 
paration. (Her husband by an illness of seven years duration, and ap- 
parently incurable is prevented from following any laborious occupation, 
and is at present totally out of employment.) When she looks at her in- 
fant family, reflects on her situation, and the above splendid bequest 
to a public charity, which reduced all her relations nearly to a level with 
herself, she-hopes she shall not be deemed presumptuous in soliciting 
the aid of the public during a temporary emergency. Particulars may 
be known, and subscriptions received at Mr. Frankling, frniterer, No. 8, 
Pall Mall.-—From the Chronicle. 


Sir Francis Bourgeois is one of those men, who without any 
talent, contrive to get some notice in the world, by vice aud 
folly. Who is there that can read, and is yet ignorant of the 
name of Bourgeois? The whole town has rung with this 
knightly hero, though his fame is certainly of no desirable 
kind: it is that sort of notoriety that attaches equally to the 
vagaries of a madman and the drivellings of idiotism; to the 
daring robber on a gibbet, and the less bold though more in- 
genious pickpocket in a pillory. 

There is not one solitary act in the life of Sir Francis Bour- 
geois, that can entitle him to the praise of posterity. Pos- 
sessed of every advantage that an artist can require,\he was yet 
the lowest in his art: gifted with a rich inheritance, and con- 
sequently with the power of doing extensive good, ‘there is not 
one of his relations that does not mention his name with the pro- 
foundest detestation. With an annual income of many thou- 
sands, he has left an unfortunate niece upon the world, destitute 
of the means of existence, For this act of wanton barbarity, 
even his legatees are not bold enough to offer an excuse—it can 
have none: and itis only to be regretted that he is now beyond 
the power of reproach. 

The excessive vanity of this unhappy man ‘ed him to desire a 
lasting name amongst the benefactors of art; and, as he was un- 
able to acquire this object by his. own talents, he turned to the 
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more easy method of building his reputation on the ruins of his 
family and relations. For this purpose, he bequeathed his col. 
lection of pictures to Dulwich college, and with it the bulk of 
his possessions; but, as wickedness and folly generally go hand 
in hand, he chose the very worst place for the legacy, that he 
could have found. The establishment, rich in itself, certainly 
needed no such bequest; and it is too remote for any student to 
reap the benefit of the pictures. This beautiful collectioa, 
therefore, will remain as a raree-show for the bakers, butchers, 
and tallow-chandlers of the city, who may chance to take their 
Sunday’s travels in the direction of Dulwich College, 
S. $s, 
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THEATRICAL ABUSES, 





Hec tibi sunt Syrtes ; hec Acroceraunia vite 
Hic vomit epotas dira Charybdis aquas. 
P. Ovidii N. Lib. ii, De Remedio Amoris, 

Ihave often observed with deep regret that the love for thea- 
trical amusements seems to have suffered considerable abate- 
ifent within the last few years; this isno doubt owing in part 
to the overbearing influence of methodism, and part to the late 
hours, in which the higher ranks are accustomed to indulge; 
dining at seven or eight o’clock in the evening, they have no 
chance of visiting a theatre, where the amusements must of 
course begin at an early honr. Against such evils as these, I 
fear there is no remedy ; a bigot, who is taught by his supersti- 
tion to call the theatre a hot bed for the devil, will hardly be 
influenced by reason; bigotry is formed of too stern materials ; 
nor is the other party likely to swerve from their present course 
‘till the ever flowing tide of fashion shall ebb again into its former 
channel ; an event, desirable indced, but hardly to be expected. 

Their yet remains a considerable body, who are both able and 
willing to uphold the theatres; yet even amongst these, disgust 
bas of late arisen, and founded too on very reasonable motives. 
As their objections apply to defects that may be remedied, I 


shall proceed te point them out, and show how they ms be 
avoided for the future. 
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I presume it will hardiy be denied, that the vilest prostitutes 
are suffered to act and talk as they please within the theatre, to 
the a:noyance of the audience. Not a night passes but these 
wretched out-casts enter into a dialogue with the Gods of the 
galleries, and the co:.versation is not managed with much delli- 
cacy on either side. Sometimes they amuse themself with talk- 
iny to each other across the theatre, somtimes they scamper up 
the stairs and through he different lobbies, and always in some 
way or another contrive to annoy the respectable part of the 
ariie ce, Not content with the upper boses, they take their 
sei al! parts of the house, not excepting the dress-boxes. 
Of course we modest female is sure to be annoyed through the 
evening by their ribaldry, in addition to the pain of being seated 
next to a note! strumpet. 

The evil, as far as the gallery people are concerned, can 
never be remedied, ’till they are placed in a situation, where 
they can see and be seen. Placed in a secret corner of the 
house, where from their awkward situation they have only a 
partial enjoyment of what is passing on the stage, they are led 
to seek for their own amusement, and the hunting down a 
poor strum;et is much about the same sort of pleasure to them, as 
a boy finds in persecuting,a cat; the idea too, that the of- 
fender can not from his remoteness be detected by the rest of 
the house, adds fresh confidence to these celestials. I am how- 
ever far from asserting that a change of situation would produce 
the happy effect of softening their dispositions,: but it is pretty 
certain they could not offend with impunity, if they were brought 
forward to the place they once held, where they would be ex- 
posed to the eyes of the audience. 

-As to the unfortunate creatures, who have chained themselves 
down to infamy, and must continue in the same course or perish 
in the streets with hunger, strict morality would bid us banish 
them entirely from the theatre, and get-rid of the nnisance altoge- 
ther ; ‘but as this is not an easy task, they should at least be con- 
fined to thé highest tier of boxes, and kept in strict order during 
their stay in the theatre. This is not only practicable, but easy. 
Uproar might ensue at first, but the influence of a constable 
would quickly settle the affair; and when the poor creatures 
had once been taught the necessity of decency in their conduct 
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while within the wails of the theatre, they would soon cease te 
offend. 

The necessity of some such regulation, or at least of some 
remedies that may preduce the like effect, is sufficiently evinced 
by the numbers that yearly withdraw themselves and their fami- 
lies from the theatre merely on this account. It is also in these 
abuses that tle enemies of theatrical amusements find ample 
scope for their invectives, and though it is not likely that one 
methodist would be led to the theatre by the prevention of these 
evils, there are yet many respectable families would be constant 
visitors at the theatre, who now sedulously avoid it as the very 
hot-bed of corruption. 

6, Ss. 








—— 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


HONOURED SIR, 


I am manager of an exhibition, which travels the country. 
round. We have not indeed the regular Drama on our boards; 
but we are taking steps towards it every day. We please the 
tich and delight the fair. The fair a'so delights us, for there is 
our harvest. Let me tell you sir, I should put myself upon a 
footing with other managers, only unfortunately my actors are 
sich a beastly set. “Tis a pity a man of my genius should be 
loomed to so base an employment, but I will not repine, for Iam 
not totally destitute of comforts. In my leisure hours I amuse 
nyself by musing and music, applying at one time my organs | 
of sense, at another my barrel-organ. I also cultivate the 
Belles Lettres, and have read Bell’s Poets. 

The British poets and writers have so engaged my thoughts, 
that every circumstance, which occurs, has some affinity to them, 
ortheir works; for instance; when I have cleaned out my lion’s 
cage, I fancy I see a Dry-den; When | brandish a lance (as! 
often doto intimidate the animals,) it remiuds me of Shake-speares 
When I arrange their pens, I behold them all of a Rowe. I 
have an Elephant that I am very careful of; it is Young, and 
that emplovs my Night Thoughts. There is my Bear too— 
U 
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poor soul—is often troubled with the cholic—that you will al- 
low is very like Ache-inside—when that happens, I know by his 
Sterne look, there is mischief Bruin. ‘The Lynx reminds me of 
a sour critic whom no Links of friendship can bind. My 
tlk is Swift of Foot ; and the bright skin of the Leopard would 
ornament a Spencer. 1 have Parrots that are Gay, and some 
that are Gray. I declare I cannot even snuff the candles with 
my fingers, without thinking of Burns. The hide of my Rhino- 
ceros is as hard as Steele; and I am reminded of the elegant 
Addison by the number of Spectators, who view my collection; 
and of Dr. Johnson, hy the Idlers and Ramblers amongst them, 
My large Hampshire Hoy, (if it were salted ) would bring to my 
recollection the Great. Bacon. Prior to my leaving them, the 
infatuation hangs about me, and when I Locke them up, it has 
an effect upon their understanding, for they are aware they will 
not get any more provender till the next day. 
Should this Tickel your fancy, I will add Moore. 
Pardon this strange jumble of authors of all times and des- 


criptions, as well as any deficiency of spelling, as I have entire- 
ly educated myself. 


I am Honoured Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
THE SIEUR ST{R-EM-UP. 
I would write more, but I am *‘ Just going to begin” ;—“only 
two-pence” : 
If you have a second-hand Trumpet to dispose of, please to 
send it, and the price, as mine is cracked. 


ee 
HERALD CRITICISM. 


Morning Herald, Octr. Sd. We were supremely gratified on Tuesday 
Evening, at Covent Garden Theatre, during the representation of the 
opera of the Cabinet, to hear that Mr. Sinclair had attended to ‘our criti. 
caladvice, and that his adoption of it was eminently serviceable to his pro- 
fessional character. In executing the Polacca, he very prudently abstained 
from any wild flourishes, but kept strictly to the law of melody, by which 
he gained upon the public ear so strongly, and so deservedly, that he was 
encored three times, by the unanimous desire of the whole audience! and 
we trust, after so decided a victory, upon the part of true melody, over 
the eccentricities of science, that he will never more be fantastical. Un 
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adulterated nature is modest and simple, and like the pure beauty, is ever 
most efficient in attraction, when she is unbedizened by the frippery of 
art. A meretricious fentale resorts to finery in the hope of acquiring a 
substitute for the lost loveliness of virtue ; but the most cunning labour of 

her toilette is not propitious to the aims of her desire. 


To this exquisite piece of criticism, there is but one solitary 
objection, which is this; The opera of the Cabinet was indeed 
advertised, at the bottom of the Monday play-bills, for the fol- 
lowing night, but in those of Tuesday, it was changed to the 
English Fleet, which was accordingly represented on the Tues- 
day night, that very night on which the Herald critic heard Mr. 
Sinclair thrice encored in the Polacca. This is exercising the 
power of second sight with a vengeance, but we fear that most 
of our readers may be like the Governor of Tilbury Fort in the 
Critic, very little disposed to admit the possibility of seeing things 
that are invisible. 

“‘ The Spanish fleet you cannot see, because 
It is not yet in sight.” 

We have quoted this article for the purpose of shewing to 
what, newspaper criticism in general amounts. Yet such critics, 
are the bugbears, before which both actors and authors shrink in 
tame submission, encouraging by their cowardice the vipers which, 
they ought to crush. The infatuation of the public is even 
more astonishing; if daily experience did not teach us the reali- 
ty, we could hardly believe, that an enlightened public could 
be led by a set of ignorant impostors, who step forward as the 
dictators of the public taste. There are no doubt some news- 
papers, conducted on a more liberal plan, and managed by men 
of talent and education; ‘but the greater part are rivals to the 
Herald, and it is against the abuse, that we wish to direct our 
severity. 

S. &. 
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Vo tae Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
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Oct. 7th, 1812. 
CFRRERUS alias G.S. 


Pish, for thee, — Dog*! thou prick ear'd Cur of Icelaad! 
I shall langh myself to death at this puppy headed monster: 
A most scurvy monster! 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Amongst a quontity of froth of a similar nature, you have 
commenced an unprovoked attack upon me, in the last number 
of your work ; and seem in your correspondence tot challenge 
my answer to it. By this, you have I will freely own, placed 
me in an awkward situation, and rendered me for a moment 
undecided how to act. Prudence tells me that you are too in- 
significant and contemmtible to answer, but my pride § urges 
me fo on, and punish you; whispering that it is every one’s 
duty to crush a viper when he sees, or is attacked by it. This 
latter argument is too forcible to be resisted ; and in compli- 
ance with it, | answer you. But be under no apprehensions 
that what I have got to say will be said bitterly. Oh, no! if it 
is just, it will be quite bitter enough.|| You kindly pledge 
yourself “ to reduce my barbarous jargon iuto decent English.” 
It would be reducing indeed—‘ Oh what a falling off” would 
there be; but my good Cerberus, or, as aforesaid, Cerberus, 
alias G. S. before you make pledges{ like these which you can- 
not redeem do look at home—trust me your own lucubrations 
aould be much benefited, could yout convert their barbarous 





* Cerberus may be a cur, but is certainly not from Iceland! “ fie! what 
the ignorance is!” Cerberus 

+ Plague on’t! an I thought he had been valiant and so cunning in 
fence, I'd have seen him damned, ere I’d have challenged him.” 
Cerberus. 

$ Pride! Pride urges him on! An attorney’s clerk, who has for seven 
long years been the companion of bailiffs, to talk of pride!—-“ why, 
what a wasp-siung, and impatient fool art thou !"—————Cerberus. 
. | itis bitter, and it is not bitter! Hey-day! they “ can’t both be right. 
I ought to be sorry, or I ought to be glad. My hat must be on my head, 
or my hat must be off.” Cerberus. 


$ Make pledges ! who ever heard of making pledges before.—Cerberus. 
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jargon into decent English. You conjecture in page 67, in an 
article signed as usual G.S. by which initals I presume your 
sponsorial and appellations are (° Gaby Simple) that I certainly 
can have but one head. You are certainly right, I am nota 
monster though you are.—you then suspect that is not “ too 
nuch oppressed with brains” Heaven forbid jt should be, did 
my brains eppress me, as T imagine yours do by your using 
the phrase + I would as [§advise you to do, speedily get 
rig of them. You say J am ignorant of the character J would 
assume—If it is your character of Cerberus you are right 
again—but Jam not igaorant of the character you have as- 
sumed, if it can be called assumed, though J strongly suspect 
itis your natural one, and that you may not be ignorant of it, 
just look into your “ Literary Mirror” and you will there find it 
is that of an ass in a dog’s skin. You inform your readers that 
I promise not only to bark, but to. bite also, when occasion 
offers ; you shall find, I will presently perform my promise to 





* This passage is printed just as it was sent, and may require some 
little explanation. This Mr. T. this learned Mr. T. this prodigy of genius, 
happify recollecting that G. was a sponsorial appellation, but unhappily 
not knowing the word “ patronymick,” left the space to be filled up by 
our compositor! Blessings on his learned soul! And yet he defies me to 
point out any errors in his wonderful compositions,! and yet he presumes 
to judge of others! As to his wretched trifling about G. S. I must 
observe that T. evidently stands for Tony, and according to his own 
creed, he is therefore Tony, the lawyer's clerk.” “Nay I can gleck 
upon occasion.” ——C erberus, 


+“ Tony” apprehends a world of figures here, but not the form of what 
he should attend.”——Cerberus, 
$1! I! I! I! I! Why, this is excellent! and in the true style of the 
Miles Gloriosus. Pride, vanity, impudence and ignorance, are the prin- 
cipal ingredients in this young man’s character. 
“ Epfin, pour ébaucher en deux mots sa peinture, 
C'est l'homme le plus vain, qu’ait produit la nature. 
Persuadé d’ailleurs de son habileté, 
Et decidant sur tout avec autorité, 
Se croyant en tout genre un merite supréme, 
Dedaignant tout le monde, ct s’admirant lui meme, 
En un mot, des mortels les plus imperieux, 
Et le plus suffisant, et le plus gloricux.”—-—=Cerberus. 
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your cost, you thought I had conccived a secret spite against 
you’, 


“ Oh most ridiculous monster.” 
and wish’dto ruin you with with the public, by publishing my 
m‘raculous (why miraculous servant monster, ‘ but tis a good 
phrase as it stands”) growlings as your own. 


“ By this light a very shallow monster !” 


in which case you would certainly have been hunted down asa 
mad dog, and perhaps stoned to death. 


“ By this good light this is a very shallow monster ! a most poor cre- 
dulous monster.” 


Why your own foamings at the mouth in your last number 
evidently proclaimed you a mad dog whose literary life it 
would be a charity to knock o’ the head, and your own work 
believe me will alwayst procure you St. Stephen’s fate. At 
times you are led to imagine (dogs are often led§) that I am one 
of the feline species or to speak more plainly (how can you speak 


. plainer||) a cat! and at this moment you can hardly divest 
yourself of the idea! 


“ That a monster should be such a natural!” 
Surely you must have been looking at the ingenious print of the 
world turned upside down, or your shallow pate could never 
never have formed such an idea! a cat! a correspondent. 
“* But that the poor monster’s in drink, ’tis an abominabie monster !” 
I say nothing upon the extraordinary knowledge you seem to 
* This fellow surely comes 


“ From those deep shades, where VANITY, unknown, 
Doth penance for her pride, and pines alone.” Cerberus. 


t “ Always procure you St. Stephen’s fate.?” Indeed! what ! am I to be 
stoned to death every day?--Cerberus. 





§ Dogs are often led—most surely they are so-and so are asses,—Tony 
speaks very feelingly upon this subject -—-Cerberus. 

| “Speak plainer.” This is the valiant and learned clerk, who never 
errs.—Cerberus. 


{ Oh, Tony! Tony! Blessings on that head of thine! “I spoke by 
metaphor, and parable, and comparison ; as we signify meekness by alamb, 
letchery by a goat, and craftiness by a fox, so we liken ignorance to an 


ass, and brutality to a bear, and fury to a tyger; therefore I made use of 
these similies to express my sentiments.”—Cerberus. 
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possess respecting these animalsin connecting, purring, and fe- 
rocity together®. I shall proceed to notice the elegant sentence 
wherein you say that every line of my communication sets the 
most coinmon rules of grammer at defiance, you should have 
finished it and added “ to findt+ a single error in them;” if 
this was your intention—good ! if not, I tell thee 


“ Thou liest thou most ignorant monster!” 


and dare thee to prove thy assertions ‘* hang dog” by printing 
it in your next number. What I have got further to say, 
‘moon calf,” I shall address 


To the Readers of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


I have § been most strangely forced upon your notice in no 
less than str pages by the animal or monster who conducts or 
rather misconducts this magazine. I have but little roumm || to 
answer these foaming effusions 


“Of Ce... as and blackest midnight born.” 


But as far as /™ have answered, and as far as J shall answer him, 
I hope wil be done in y:erfect good humour, for J would wish it 
to be unequivocally understood, that J would rather have the 
dogs growlings than his good word, as J am decidedly of 
opinion with the Orientalists that the curses of the Evil Gen 
are blessings. Methinks I hear one reader exclaim, how then 
“ camest thou to be the seige of this Mooncalf!” and another 
“really this Mr. T. is a very Quixote in Literature, he is taking 





* Very extraordinary indeed.—That a cat should be ferocious, and 
that a cat should purr, are two very wonderful things. Learn, Toiiy, for 
thy edification, that to purr is “to murmur as a cat or leopard in plea- 
sure.” Now the cat may be very savage, and may yet be pleased, as 
you might have learnt by applying to your friend Solomon Gundy, the 
rat-catcher.—Cerberus. 

t I really do not understand this flight; it is quite above me ; and if it 
had not been written by so great, so very great a manas Tony,the lawyer’s 
clerk and the rat-catcher’s friend, I should have thought it to have been 
bad English.—Cerberus. 

§ “ Lord, how this world is given to lying” Cerberus. 

i] “ Little room.” Modest youth! he only occupies four pages.-—-Cer- 
berus. 


© 1! I! I! I! again! nothing but I.—Cerberus. 
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a spear to a quadruped when a horsewhip* would be the 
proper weapon!” My answer is that I consider this “‘ Howling 
Monster” to be a public nuisance: have you never seen, good 
readers, or rather heard:a dog with a tin kettle tied to his tail, 
who with considerable exertion to himself, has contrived to 
amoy all around him—this dog, this three-headed t tripartite 
dog, with his magazine at his tail, is precisely in the same situ 

ation, he with considerable exertion to hirnself contrives to annoy 
all around him—and did you never wish, good readers, to be 
rid of the nuisance, although the dog's tail eras cut off in the 
process. Yes, 1 am sure you have, and alihough it is a de- 
grading office and may endanger this dog’s tail; I pledge my- 
self (unless he sneaks from the trial) to rid you of his nuisance. 
The Mythologists tell us, Hercules of old conquered the Heil- 
hound Cerberus the father of this cur, and like another Her- 
cules§, T widertake to conquer the Mongrel Cerberus, the son. 
My signature T. is a good omen, it designates triumph, may be 
here the reaters will be tempted to say triumph ! what triumph 
can thete be in chastising a cur, or doing what any switch 
could do, silencing a howling dog ?1 bow assent to this and beg 
the readers pardon for so degrading myself as to put him for an 
instant upon a level with me, and I here warn him Iest he should 
feel elated at the thought of having me for an antagonist not 
to indulge in so flattering an idea, as I come to ertirpate and 
punish not to combat. The readers will doubtless be surprised 
When I inform them that the communication this cur has been at 
so much trovble to abuse and refuse was never offered him for 
publication, it never was in a proper state for publication, never 





* A spear! quotha! “ This valeur comes of sherris.”—Cerberus. 

+ “Three-headed and tripartite.” My patience is almost exhausted; 
to contend with such stupid ignorance is a disgrace, and I will take care 
this wretched blockhead shall net trouble the readers of this work a 
second time. Read, Tony, read; tripartite signifies divided into three 
parts; this word, applied to Cerberus, must mean that he has three 
bodies, if it mean any thing; yet Cerberus had but one body, and any 
charity-boy would for a halfpenny have let you into the secret.—This is 
too much for human patience, and I am already siek of such a contest.-- 
Cerberus, 

§ “ Another Hercules!” Most rare Tony,! “ Greater than great, great, 
great, great, Pompey! Tony the huge.”——Cerberus. 
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was finished, but is at this moment full of blanks. On the 
third of last month I put it out of any one’s power to refuse its 
insertions *, by positively declaring t when requested to let it 
be printed with some omissions, that it never should appear in 
the Inquisitor; if the tripartite monster denies this I will next 
month explain circumstances in a more perspicuous manner. 
The letter of Veritas should have been answered by me as all 
the articles it alludes to were written by me though I had not 
the vanity, nor was sufficient coxcomb to put my signature to 
it, unlike the cur whose signature O vanity! vanity! appears no 
less than thirty-five times§ during his two first numbers. I 
shall make no remarks upon the letter o Veritas, its absurdity 
answers itself ||, but shal) make two or three more remarks upon 
the cur, and then I finish: I pledge myself if he dares stand 
the ‘ordeal to prove in his next number that so far from being 
able to write either Poetry, Romance, Biography or Criticism, 
he cannot put six lines together without committing some glar- 
ing error, for the truth is, as honest Master Launce says of his 
sweetheart, the dog ‘ has more hair than wit, and more faults 
than hairs ;” with regard to the cauliflower wig he makes sach 
a bother about, I am sure every one will agree with me that it 
would be a great benefit to himself and those around him if he 
would take it off and get a muzxel clapped upon each of his 
heads in its stead. He certainly must have been asleep or over- 
come by porter when he put his last number together, like his 
great prototype Mr. Daw, a gentleman who, as well as himself, 
cut a figure in Cerberus, but hear what the bard says,— 

















* “ Insertions!” Good again.—-Cerberus. 


t Tony has an odd method of slurring over the truth, which most 
people might call lying; “ immensa cavi spirant mendacia folles,” In 
plain English, “ most fasely doth he lie.”—Cerberus. 


§ Is not the editor to put his own signature to the articles he writes ? 
Oh, Tony, ‘Tony, “ your follies fight against yourself.”—-Cerberus. 

|| This is one solitary truth out of four MSS. pages of falsehood; but 
as Lafeu observes, he is “ one that lies through three-thirds, and uses a 


known truth to pass «a thorsand nothings,” and therefore should be“ once 
heard and twice beaten.”-—Cerberus. 


x 
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“ Once too when drunk in Cerberus.—Oh! shame! 
He fell asleep within the dogs internals 

Thus Mr. Whitbreads porter overcame 
The porter to the king of the infernals.” 


The hacknied scraps of Latin that so plentifully interlard his 
effusions strongly remind me of the discourses of Solomon 
Gundy, the ratcatcher, &c. whose knowledge of French seems 
tantamount to his knowledge of Latin—at first I thought I 
had made a great discovery, and that in the cur—‘‘a scurvy 
cur”—“ a cur, Sir, that I have seen go about with my troll— 
my-dames—by his Latin and apparent antipathy to cats, I had 
recognised the rat-catcher, but I soon found the initials were re- 
versed ; Solomon’s are S. G. while the cur’s are G.S,. The 
discovery would have held good in every other particular, I am 
now inclined to think that Daw, who personated three-headed 
dogs and elephants, and whose phiz, as we are informed 


Look’d like the knocker of a door—whose grin 
Has let its handle tumble from its jaws 
To hinder you from rapping on its chin, 


and who is further styled ‘log dog,” *‘ chubby stupid hound,” 
‘«* Quran Outang connived at for a man,” &c. has come to life 
and that in the three-headed cur, G. S. he is now acting in pri- 
vate what he has often done in public. * 

7 





'* And is this all, after such magnificent threats of exterminating, and 
punishing, &c. &c. &c.? “ the fruit of all his labour is whipt cream.” In 
truth I am not a little astonished at this ‘attack ; “ illud vero mihi permi- 
rum accidit, tantam temeritatem fuisse in eo adolescente.” Here is 
another piece of hacknied Latin for our friend Tony, for so he is pleased 
to call the compositions of Tibullus, Cicero, Horace, &c. &c.; but it is 
no wonder ; people for the most part abuse what they do not understand. 
Perhaps too the gentleman may imagine that Latin is like his last new suit 
ef cloaths, and becomes the worse for wear.—Cerberus. 
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REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING LETTERS, 

BY CERBERUS. ° 


Youth, whatsoever thou art, thou art but a scurvy fellow. e 
Twelfth Night. 
Le coeur humain est impénetrable, et sa malice est un abime, qui n'a 


point de fond; qui pourra le connoitre.——Le Comte de Gabalis, ou Entretiens 
eur les sciences secretes. 









Ipse talit pretium jam nunc certaminis hujus, 
Quod ciim victus erit mecum certasse feretur. 


Ovidii Metamorph:—Lib. 13, Fab. 1. 


























This Mr. T. who is by trade a lawyer’s crerk, has for a long 
time been ambitious of appearing in this work; and, todo = h 
justice, deserves the praise of perseverance. First he writes 
wretched criticisms, then he offers me a scurrilous essay, then 
he worries me with wretched verses,* and lastly, finding all 
these efforts ineffectual, he determines to appeal to my candour, 
and claims admission by abusing myself. This last mode has 
proved successful ; yet I declare against any undue advantage 
being taken of this concession; though for once I am contented 
to yield to this appeal, I by no means pledge myself to notice 
every scribbler, who may chuse to say—‘‘ admit my essay, for 
it is a scurrilous attack upon yourself.”—In truth, I am tired 
of waging war with pigmies, and breaking butterflies upon a— 
wheel. 

This learned clerk sets out by observing, that he entertains a 
most profound contempt for the editor, and yet, according to 
his own account, his wounded pride urges him to this attack ; : 
how his pride can be hurt by a man whom he despises, is not } 
easy to be understood ; this is a very strange account of himself; 
the truth is, he mistakes his own character as well as that of Cer- + | 
berus, and fancies that he despises, when it is very evident, that 
he is only angry. Ifhis imperial greatness will condescend to 
listen to me for a moment, I may perhaps have the honour of | 
proving it to his satisfaction, for I can assure him, that Iam hi 
not in the habit of making unweighed assertions. I presumehe — 





* I take it for granted that he and Cretus are the same. 
, x 2 
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will allow, that an angry man, of low birth and mean education, 
(such as he certainly is) will naturally show his anger by calling 
sundry harsh and vulgar names; this being the case, I refer 
him tovhis two letters, where he will find, that so far from 
despising me, he has been at the pains to abuse me most 
scurrilousiy. 

A second proof of his anger, I draw from his inconsistency in 
abuse; for it is very natural for an angry man to call the ob- 
ject of his wrath by any name but the right one. Accordingly 
our learned clerk at one time fancies me an “ Iceland cur,” 
then [ am a viper, then I am a dog, then I am one of the Evil 
Genii, then I am a moon-calf, then again Iam a dog. In short, 
his distempered fancy seems to be continually haunted by the 
dreaded Cerberus ; but “’tis not for gravity to play at cherry 
pit with Satan.” : 

These are not the only errors, into which Mr. T.’s anger 
has led him. In addressing the readers of this work, he 
talks in so very wild a way, of tails, and horsewhips, and 
kettles, and trials, and mythologists, that 1 really begin to 
feel alarmed for the state of his understanding, and reproach 
myself for having waged war with an unhappy lunatic. The 
more he writes, the wilder he becomes, ’till, at last, he bursts 
out into some strange incoherent ravings about his signature, 
T., which, he says, ‘is a good omen, and designates triumph ;” 

“What madness reigns in brain-sick men!” 


Then, in the wildness of his delirium, he fancies himself a 
switch, then he bows to the reader and begs pardon, and then, 
at a moment when we least expect it, he turns round to tell us, 
that he intends to extirpate and punish ; though how he intends 
to punish, after he has extirpated, it is difficult to imagine. 
After this fit, ‘Tony becomes rather more calm, and talks of 
an essay, which he did not intend for publication. To this, a3 
it bears some appearance of returning sanity, I reply, that it 
was forwarded to me by the publisher, as most of the articles 
from correspondents are. I read it, disapproved of it, and re- 
turned it to the office; but, at the mediation of a pro- 
prietor of this work, I consented to insert it under certain stipu- 
Jations ; and this he calls requesting his permission to print it! 
the gentleman has a pretty tolerable character for falsehood in 
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his private life, and, in appearing before the public, he seems to 
he determined to keep up that honourable preeminence. 

But this interval of calmness is very short. On a sudden, he 
leaves this point to abuse Veritas, and to express his indignation 
at the frequent recurrence of the Editor's signature, which, ac- 
cording to him, appears thirty-five times in the two first num- 
bers. -I really have never taken the pains to count the precise 
number of articles to which my signature is affixed, and there- 
fore am willing to believe the assertion, though it certainly 
comes from a very suspicious quarter; and, I need not tell Mr. 
T. who is but just out of his spelling-book, that a liar is 
not to be believed at any time. But be this as it may, 
why should not the Editor’s signature appear thirty-five times 
in two numbers, if he has written thirty-five articles in two num- 
bers? Whose signature am I to adopt, if not my own? Perhaps, 
after all, this very great and learned man only means to make 
amends for his former abuse, and takes this covert mode of 
bearing testimony to my diligence. — , 

In a few lines farther, his frenzy swells to its highest flood, 
and he talks of Master Launce having a dog for a sweetheart; 
and, before we have well ceased to wonder at this strange mad- 
ness, he proposes to place a muzzle upon each of my thiee 
heads! Yes, reader, a muzzle upon a head, for fear the head 
should bite! ‘* Why this is very Midsummer madness !” ; 

But amongst the most extraordinary vagaries incident to this 
gentleman’s®* insanity, that, which he has been urged to by the 
appellation of cat, is not the least extraordinary. Like the most 
judicious Bottom, he takes every thing in its literal sense, and 
as I called him cat, is fully convinced, that I suppose him to 
be actually transformed into one of the feline species. His in- 
dignation is very great upon this occasion, and he is at some 
pairs to convince the reader, that he has in reality never under- 
gone such a metamorphosis. For this purpose he insists, and 
with some violence, that purring and ferocity are quite incon- 
gruous; now all that this proves, is, that he is very little ae- 
quainted with his new companions, but I hope they “ will have 
more occasion to know one another.” 











* “T call thee by the most modest terms ; for I am one of those gen- 
tle ones, that will use the Devil himself with courtesy.” 
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This “ prince of cats,” who by the bye has avery ample por- 
tion of low cunning, defies me to print his essay in the next 
number of our work ; this is a most ingenious method of gaining 
admission a second time, but this admirable stratagem will not 
answer ; instead of printing his essay, and marking out its faults! 
suppose I point out the errors in the letters, which my kindness 
has this time admited; it will answer the same end, and be 

‘much more convenient. 

To be serious, though the occasion hardly merits it, I am 
really astonished at the impudence and falsehood of this drivel- 
ler. So ignorant of his own language, that he is forced to ap- 
ply to a friend, * to point, and correct his wretched trash, he yet 
presumes to offer his advice. If he has indeed found those glar- 
ing errors in the Inquisitor, of which he complains, why did he 
not point them ouf, instead of talking of what he will do at some 
future time? But this is nothing when compared with his sub- 
sequent assertions, respecting French and Latin; he talks as 
familiary of either, “‘ as maids of fifteen do of puppy dogs,” and 
yet it is well known amongst his companions, that he has never 
advanced to the dignity of declining hic, heec, hoc, and is as 
ignorant of French, as the inhabitants of Liliput. 

Mr. T. is sorely afraid, that I shall feel too much pride in 
having him for an antagonist! He need not be alarmed; I am 
well aware that he, “ who handleth pitch will be defiled,” 
and shall therefore feel not proud, but humbled in the idea. 
To say the truth, he is indebted to my kindness for this answer, 
as I am in reality only whipping him for. his own good, and 
under the idea of making him conduct himself with more pro- 
priety for the future. 

I will not affront my readers so far as to address them on the 
subject ; they will hardly need any arguments of mine, to 
point out the stupid malignity of this ideot, who has evidently 
writter only for the purpose of abuse. I speak not in anger, 
and rely upon the impartiality of my readers; if they have 





* It isa pity, that he did not apply to a friend on the present occasion. 
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found any thing but abuse, and violent assertions without proof * 
this Mr. T—may be entitled to some share of credit; but if, 
as I am inclined to believe, they see nothing but garbled extracts 
from the Tempest, and empty, unproved clamours about igno- 
rance and venom, Mr T. will sink to his proper level, without 
any assistance on my part. 

To conclude, I have entered into this contest with reluct- 
ance * and I kaow not, whether any provocation can induce 
me to continue it. If, however, this slight chastisement should . 
have the desired effect of driving him from the task of writing, 
for which he is unqualified, both by want of education, and 
imbecility of miad; should it lead him to seek for an honest 
livelihood in some profession, suited to his station, instead of 
living on the plunder of a fond and doting mother, I shall 
not think my time mispent. At all events he must find 
some other channel, if he should wish to appear again 
before the publick as a writer; for a contest like this can nei- 
ther be amusing nor instructive, and the immediate object of a 
magazine is to amuse, and not to gratify the weakness and 
the vanity of every childish booby, who is depraved enough to 
wish for evil, and weak enough to mistake depravity of heart 
for strength of understanding—and so, “ farewell, monsieur, 
Ihave spoken better of you than you have or will deserve at 
my hands; but we wust do good against evil.”, 
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© «a==Who prithee so absurd 
So mulishly absurd, as not to join 
In this.with me ? save always THEE and THINE——MC@VIAD. 


t When Mr. T's letters were sent to me, I requested the printer of the 
work, who was his friend, to advise him to withdraw the articles. I even 
promised to take no notice of him, if they were inserted in some other 
work——but no—he was obstinate and forced me into the contest, much 
against my inclination, for I was aware that a victory over such an anta- 


gonist was a disgrace:. _ as 








THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
ed 
Oct. 17, 1812. 

MR EDITOR, 

I write to you on a subject, which has for 
some time past engrossed my attention; it is the unfair and 
iiliberal attacks against the Theatres by the daily papers. 
Indeed to such a pitch has this risen, that at this period the 
Theatres are rarely mentioned excepting by way of censure. 
The injury done to the Managers, actors and authors, by this 
mode of proceeding is incredible. 

I have lately been in the habit of observing some of the Gen- 
tlemen, who conduct the Dramatic department of the diurnal 
Prints—one in particular, who frequents the Playhouse to cri- 
ticise, usually in a state of inebriety. There is an adage “that 
you see double when you are intoxicated”; in his case I think 
the remark verified; for in his criticisms upon the perform- 
ances, there is double the abuse of any other paper. 

It is subverting the boasted liberty of the Press, that the 
fame of an author or actor should be at the disposal of a man 
like this; when I say disposal, it is not to be supposed that 
every body knows what newspaper writers are; but any person, 
at all conversant with Threatricals, would despise aspersions, 
sometimes instigated by malice, and not uncommonly by igno- 
rauce. Indeed, on reading some of the observations, I often 
think they were written previous to, or without seeing the per- 
formance. 

These gentlemen should be careful of their own fame, whilst 
they are ruining that of others. ‘A continuation of ill-natured 
remarks will not enhance the abilities of a critic in the eyes of 
the public; and where they are unjustly distributed, the injury 
falls more on the censurer than the censured.. 

As there are exceptions in all cases, so there are in this: in 
affirming it, I do not mean to argue that a critic is always to 
praise, whether the performance deserves it or not. Let them 
give, as their duty as journalists to the public, a fair and liberal 
report ; and should they swerve at all, it would be much more 
to their credit to lean a little on the side of mercy. 

Provided no other method of remedying the above incon- 
venience could be found, I am inclined to think that it would be 
advantageous to the proprietors of ALL the Theatres, were they 
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to withdraw the Free Admissions from these gentlemen, who 
make so kinda return for them, by condescending to vilify and 
abuse every exertion made for the public entertainment, and 
oblige them (if they wish to continue their snarling remarks) to 
pay their money for it: they will soon be wearied of that; it 
will be too expensive to last long; and this being made known, 
the public will no longer look up to the newspapers for genuine 
theatrical criticism, and the proprietors might adopt another 
mode of advertising, should the editors of the papers resent this 
treatment, and break the connection with them. 

You, Mr. Editor, are a critic yourself; I trust and believe 
you are impartial. If you agree with me in the above observa- 
tions, a page for them in your entertaining work will very much 
oblige 





A*“CORRESPON DENT. 





LITERARY REVIEW 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


London Printed for JOHN MILLER, 25, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 


[eel 


Reviling and ridicule are the two most fashionable topics 
of the present day: If an author produces a single volume, it 
is sure to be followed by twenty or thirty of all sorts, sizes, 
and denominations; the attack commences on every side: first 
come a train of Parodists, who amuse themselves by apply- 
iug the exalted language of the author to the lowest subjects, 
and stringing together a quantity of his favourite phrases and 
ideas; then come the light armed troops, the Magazines, who 
in six or seven lines decently damn both the author and his 
unhappy progeny ; and lastly come on in a jog-trot the Re- 
viewers, who assume a very supercilious air and point out 
all the instances of words omitted, and commas added, or give 
the author a sort of reluctant praise, but insinuate at the same 
time their own superiority. 

Now, these gentlemen have for the most part the same ob» 
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jection, though now and then a critic may be found, who 
is both able and wiiling to do good ; but the Parodist deserves 
no mercy; his only object is to gain fame for himself by 
laughing at that which he is unable to equal, and unfortu- 
nately his attack is generally levelled against those, who are in 
highest reputation; for in proportion to the quality of the 
victim is the honour of the sacrifice. 

Having in justice to ourselves entered our protest against 
parodies in general, we are however prepared to do ample justice 
to the talents of the author, whose volume is now befere us. 
He is evidently a man of considerable poyers, and deserves 
the highest praise, which itis in the power of a critic to bestow. 

We are really at a loss to say, which is the best of the pa- 
rodies; there are at least eleven out of sixteen that in 
our opinion have equal merit; the eight first, the 9th, the 
llth, the 12th, and the 20th. As, howewever, fgom our narrow 
limits, we are compelled to make a selection, we shall give ex- 
amples from these, which attach to the most celebrated of the 
present writers. 


We pass over the first in the collection, and proceed to 
that, entitled, the Baby's Debut, which exposes admirably the 
puerilities of Wordsworth. 


[Spoken in the character of Nancy Lake, a girl eight years of age, who is drawn 
upon the stage in a child's chaise, by Samuel Hughes, her uncle's porter.] 


My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight on new year’s day; 
So in Kate Wilson's shop 

Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me, last week, a doll of wax, 
And brother Jack a top. 


Jack’s in the pouts, and. this it is, 

He thinks mine came to more than his, 
So to my drawer he goes, 

Takes out the doll, and, oh, my stars! 

He pokes her head between the bars, 
And melts off half her nose! 


Quite cross, a bit of string I beg, 
And tie it to his peg-top’s peg, 
And bang, with might and main, 
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Its head against the parlour door : 
Off flies the head and hits the floor, 
‘And breaks a window pane. 


This made him cry with rage and spite ; 
Well, let him cry, it serves him right. 
A pretty thing, forsooth ! 
If he’s to melt, all scalding hot, 
Half my doll’s nose, and I am not 
To draw his peg-top’s tooth ! 
ee # #8 # # *® 


But while I’m speaking, where's papa? 
And where's my aunt? and where’s mama? 
- Where's Jack? Oh, there they sit! 
They smile, they nod, I'll go my ways, 

And order round poor Billy's chaise, 
To join them in the pit. 


Andpow, good gentlefolks, I go, 
To join mama, and see the show; 
So, bidding you adieu, 
I curtsey, like a pretty miss, 
And if you'll blow to me a kiss, 
I'll blow a kiss to you. 
[Blows a kiss, and erit.] 


The fourth is a parody upon Cobbett. 


To the Secretary of the Managing Committee of Drury-lane Playhouse. 


Sir, 

To the gewgaw fetters of rhyme, (invented by the monks to 
enslave the people); I have a rooted objection. I have therefore 
written an address for your theatre in plain, homespun, yeoman’s prose ; 
in the doing whereof I hope I am swayed by nothing but an independant 
wish to open the eyes of this gulled people, to prevent a repetition of the 
dramatic bamboozling they have hitherto laboured under. [f you like 
what I have done, and mean to make use of it, I don’t wart any such 
aristocratic reward as a piece of plate with two griffins spraw!ing upon it, 
or a dog and a jackass fighting for a ha’p’orth of gilt gingerbread, or any 
such Bartholomew-fair nonsense. All I ask is, that the door-keepers of 
your playhouse may take all the sets of my Register, now qm hand, aiid 
force every body who enters your doors to buy one, giving afterwards a 
debtor and creditor account of what they have received, post paid, and in 
due course remitting me the money, and unsold Registers, carriage paid. 

I am, &c. 
Ww. C. 
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Look about you.—Are you not all comfortable? Nay, never slink 
mun; speak out, if you are dissatisfied, and tell me so before I leave 
town. You are now, (thanks to Mr. Whitbread,) got into a large com. 
fortable house. Not into a gimcrack palace; not into a Solomon's Temple; 
not into a frost Brobdignag filagree; but into a plain, honest, homely, in- 
dustrious, brown, brick playhouse. You have been struggling for indepen- 
dence and elbow-room these three years; and who gave it you? Who 
helped you out of Lilliput? Who routed you from a rat-hole, five inches 
by four, to perch you in a palace? Again and again I answer, Mr. Whit- 
bread. You might have sweltered in that place with the greek name till 
Doomsday, and neither Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, no, nor the Marquis 
Wellesley, would have turned a trowel to help you out! Remember that. 
Never forget that. Read it to your children, and to your children’s 
children! And now, most thinking people, cast your eyes over my head to 
what the builder (I beg his pardon the architect) calls the proscenium, 
No motto, no slang, no popish latin to keep the people in the dark. No 
Veluti in Speculum. Nothing in the dead languagues, properly so called, 
for they ought to die, aye, and be damed too! ° ° ° bd 
I am informed, now mind, I do not vouch for the fact, but I am inform- 
ed, that all such extravagant idleness is to be done away with here. 
Lady Macbeth is to have a plain quilted petticoat, a cotton gown, and a 
mob cap, (as the court parasites call it ;—it will be well for them if, one of 
these days, they don’t wear a mob cap—I mean a white cap, with a mob to 
look at them;) and Macbeth is to appear in an honest yeoman’s drab 
coat and a pair of black calamanco breeches. Not Salamanca; no, nor 
Talavera neither, my most Noble Marquis; but plain, honest, black cala- 
manco, stuff breeches. This is right; this is asit should be. * * # 


The next upon the list is entitled Living Lustres, and is an 
imitation of Moore. We shall not trouble the readers with 
any selections from it, but pass on to The Rebuilding, a very 


tolerable specimen of Mr. Southy’s vagaries in The Curse of 
Kehama. 


* * s 

On paper wings O. P.’s 

Reclin’d in letter’'d ease; 
While shont and scoff, 
Ya! ya! off! off! 

Like thunderbolt on Surya’s eardrum fell, 

And seem’d to paint 

The savage oddities of Saint 
Bartholomew in hell. 


Tears dimm’d the god of light; 
Bear me back, Yamep, from this hideous sight, 
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Bear me back, Yamen, I grow sick, 
Oh! bury me again in brick; 
Shall I on New Drury Tremble, 
To be O. P.'d like Kemble? 
No, 
Better remain by rubbish guarded, 
Than thus hubbubish groan placarded: 
Bear me back, Yamen, bear me quick, 
And bury me again in brick. 
Obedient Yamen 
Answer Amen, 
And did 
As he was bid. 
* * * ¥% 





Drury’s dirge is the next in the collection; it is a successful 
attempt to ridicule Laura Matilda, who has already been hunted 
down by the more potent satire of Gifford. We can only give 
a few stanzas. 


Balmy Zephyrs lightly flittine 
Shade me with your azure wing; 


On Parnassus’ summit sitting, 
Aid me, Clio, while I sing. 


2. 
Softly slept the dome of Drury, 
O’er the empyreal crest, 
When Alecto’s sister-fury, 
Softly slumb’ring sunk to rest. 


3. 
Lo! from Lemnos limping lamely, 
Lags the lowly Lord of Fire, 
Cytherea yielding tamely, 
To the Cyclops dark and dire. 


4. 
Clouds of amber, dreams of gladness, 
Dulcet joys and sports of youth, 
Soon must sink to haughty sadness, 
Mercy holds the veil to Truth. 


5. 
Sce Herostratus the second, 
Fires again Diana’s Fane ; 
By the Fates from Orcus beckon’d, 
‘Clouds envelop Drury-ane. 
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6. 
Lurid smoke and frank suspicion, 
Hand in hand reluctant dance; 
While the God fulfils his mission, 
Chivalry resign thy lance. 
* * He * 


We shall give an ample specimen from the parody on Scott,. 
with which we must conciude. 


a * #& * 


And one, the leader of the band 
From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
Like Siang by beagles hunted hard, 
Ran ‘till he stopp'd at Vin’gar Yard. 
The burning badge bis shoulder bore, 
The beit and oil-skin hat he wore, 
Vhe cane he had lis men to bang, 
Show'd fuieman of the British gang. 
His name was Higginbottom; nuw 
*Tis meet that T should tell you how 
The others came in view: 
The Sun, the London, and the Rock, 
Tie Pelican, which novght can shock, 
Th’ Exchange, where old insurers flock, 
The Eagle, where the new ; 
With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Robins from Hockicy in the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek-by-jowl, 
Crump from St. Giles’s Pound : 
Whitford and Mitford join'd the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick-lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 
Before the plug was found. 
Scroggins and Jobson did not sleep, 
But ah! no trophy could they reap, 
For both were in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewell’s gloomy mound! 


E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 
For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed ; 
Withont, within, in kideous show, 
Devouring tlames resistles glow, 

And blazing rafters downward go, 
And never balloo “ beads below !” 
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Nor notice give at all: 
The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, 
For fear the roof should fall. 
Back, Kobins, back! Crump, stand aloof! 
Whitford, keep near the walls! 
Hluggins regard your own behoof, 
For lo! the blazing rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls! 


An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 
And o’er the ruins volum’d smoke, 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Conceal’d them from th’ astonish’d crowd, 
At length the mist awhile was clear’d, 
When lo! amid the wreck uprear’d 
Gradual a moving head appear'd, 

And Eagle firemen knew, 

*Twas Joseph Muggins, name rever'd 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 
“ A Muggins to the rescue, ho!” 

And pour’d the hissing tide : 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 
And strove and struggled all in vain, 
For rallying but to fall again, 

He totter’d, sunk, and died! 


Did none attempt, before he fell, 
To succour one they loved so well? 
Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on fire,) 
His brother chief to save; 
But ah! his reckless generous ire 
Serv'd but to share his grave! 
*Mid blazing beams and scalding steam, 
Thro’ fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before. 
But sulphry stench and boilng drench 
Destroying sight o’erwhelm’d him quite,‘ 
He sunk to rise nv more. 
Still o’er‘his head, while Fate he braved, 
His whizzing water-pipe he waived ; 
“ Whitford and Mitford ply your pumps, 
“ You Clutterbuck, come stir your stumps, 
“« Why are you in such doleful dumps? 
“ A fireman and afraid of bumps! 
“ What are they fear’d on, fools? ’od rot ’em!” 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 
* * * * * 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TRANSLATION * 
From the French of Bernis. 


Near where a gently murmuring spring 
Full many asmaller stream discloses, 

There little Love, with tired wing, 
Was sleeping on a bank of roses. 


The Naiads, from their limpid bed, 
To seek the grove at morn advancing, 
Approached, with silent, noiseless tread, 
Their eyes o’er all his beauties glancing. 


«* And mark his lips’ carnation hue !—” 
Cried one, of all the Nymphs the fairest ; 
Full well the Boy the accents knew,— 
And, waking, felt her far the dearest. 


Then quickly all his thoughts of harm, 
Beneath a smiling brow concealing ;— 

No wonder that the ’witching charm 
Soon taught their hearts a new-born feeling. 





* We have given the original in justice to the elegant translator, for in 


many points we think he has surpassed Bernis, especially in the fifth and 
sixth stanzas, 


6, 9. 


\ 


Auprés d’une féconde source, 
D’oi coulent cent petits ruisseaux, 
L'Amour, fatigué de sa course, 
Dormoit sur un lit de roseaux. 


Les Naiades sans défiance, 
S’avancent d’un pas concerté, 

Et toutes, en un grand silence, 
Admirent sa jeune beauté. 


Ma sceur, que sa bouche est vermeille! 
Dit Pune, d@’un ton indiscret: 
L’Amour, qui Pentend, se réveille, 
Et se félicite en secret. 


Tl cache ses desseins perfides 

’ Sous un air engageant et doux: 

Les nymphes bientdt moins timides, 
Le font asseoir sur leurs genoux. 
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Less timid grown, through all the bowers 
- ‘They roam, the fleeting time beguiling ; 
And still they crown his brow with flowers, , 
Which he, full glad, repays with smiling. 
But quickly tu their cost they find, . 
By feelings such as mortals prove, 
That this sweet child, with glances kind, 
And looks so innocent, was—Love ! 


**QOh! give us back our calm répose,—” 
At once With saddened voice they cry; 
“‘ And free us from the fire that glows, - 
Illumined by thy sparkling eye!” 
«Ah! no,” the laughing boy replies, 
‘* Vain is your call to me for ease ; 
I can but bid the flame arise, 
I have no power to bid it cease.” 
S. R. P. 
yeaa 


To 








O Lady! when with passion warm, 
I prest thy hand to hid adieu, 

And vow'd that each remember’d charm 
Should keep me, as I left thee, true. 


Eucharis, Nais et Thémire 
Couronnent sa téte de fleurs. 
L’Amour, d’un gracieux sourire, 
Répond a toutes leurs faveurs. 
Mais bientét, aax flammes cruelles 
Qui brilent la nuit et le jour, 
Ces indiscrétes immortelles 
Connurent le perfide Amour. 
Ah! rendez-nous, dieu de Cythére, 
Disent-elles, notre repos: 
Pourquoi le troubler, téméraire ? ye 
Nouns bralons au milieu des eaux. \ 
Nourrissez plutit, sans vous plaindre, 
Répond rAmour, mes tendres feux: 
Je les allume quand je veux; | 
Mais je ne saurois les teindre. ‘ 
Z 
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I thought that bosom was not cold 
‘To what I then had dared to name; 
I thought that eye as warmly told 
That I should find thee too the same. 


That flatt’ring thought, when oft opprest, 
My soul respir'd alone to sadness, 

Has calm’d its-throbbing pulse to rest, 
With hopes of future years of gladness. 


And, in the gay, delusive hour, 
When Pleasure held a transient sway, 
Love still has chas’d the syren pow'r 
That would have led my heart astray. 
Say, hast thou then one feeling left, 
To bless me for the dangers past ; 
Or must the heart. which Time has kept 
Unchiang’d, unalter’d—break at lest ! 


T.S.M. 





CHARADES. 


I. 
My first has pow’r o’er all mankind, 
To soften and reform the mind ; 
' And yet too close allied to pain, 
Oft brings my second im its train: 
My whole is mingled joy and grief; 
But who would ever wish relief? 
| Hi. 
My first through all the world is known, 
Or in the cold, or torrid zone, . 
Though changing with the changing time. 
Oh should my second ‘cease te be, 
No land again my first would s¢e, 
Through the swift circling course of time: 
Without my whole, the teeming earth 
Would never swell its frujts. to birth. 
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My first, though small, of brutal kind, 

Is feign’d by many poets, blind ; 

My seeond, capp’d with wintry snow, 
High midst the clouds uprears its brow; 
Form’d by my first, my whole is reckon’d 
‘To be in form most like my second. 


IV. 
My first brings happiness, and strife, 
And ferms the plague and joy of life: 
My next expresses diminution, 
But joined with some words, resolution ; 
My whole may aptly be applied 
To beauty’s queen, the Cyprian bride. 


a 


FUGITIVE PIECES. 


THE ADDRESS, 
SPOKEN AT THE OPENING OF DRURY LANE THATRE. 


coe gee 


WRITTEN BY LORD BYRON. 
IN one dread night our city saw, and sigh’d, 
Bowed to the dust, the Drama’s tower of pride ; 
In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakespeare. cease to reign. 


Ye who beheld, oh sight, admired and mourned, 
Whose radiance mocked the ruin it adorned ! 
Through clouds of fire, the massy fragments riven, 
Like Israel’s pillar, chase the night frota heaven ; 
Saw the long column of revolving flames — 

Shake its red shadow o’er the startled Thames, 
z2 
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While thousands, thronged around the burning dome ; 
Shrank back appall’d, and trembl’d for their home ; 
As glared the volumed blaze, and ghastly shone 

The skies, with lightnings awful as their own ; 

Till black’ning ashes and the lonely wall . 

Usurped the Muse’s realm, and marked her fall ; 
Say—shall this new nor less aspiring pile, 

Reared where once rose the mightiest in our isle, 
Know the same favour which the former knew, 

A shrine for Shakspeare—worthy him and you ? 


Yes—it shall be—The magic of that name . 
Defies the scythe of time, the torch of flame, 
On the same spot still consecrates the scene, 
And bids the Drama be where she hath beer:— 
This fabric’s birth attests the potent spell ; ' 
Indulge our honest ptide, and’ say, How'well; 
As soars this fane to emulate the last, 
Oh might we draw.our omens from the past, __ 
Some hour, propitious to our prayers, may boast 
Names such as hallow still the dome we lost. 
* On Drury first your Siddons’ thrilling art 
O’erwhelm’d the gentlest, stormed the sternest heart ; 
On Drury, Garrick’s latest laurels. grew ; 
Here your last tears retiring Roscius drew; 
Sighed his last thanks, and wept his ‘last adiew. 
- But still for living wit the wreaths may bloom 
That only waste their odours o’er the tomb, 
Such Drury claimed and claims—nor you refuse 
One tribute to revive his slumbering muse,. 
With garlands deck your own Menanders head! 
Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead ! 


\’ Dear are the days which made ‘our annals bright, 

~ Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceased to write, 

- Heirs to their labours, like all bigh-born heirs, 
Vain of our ancestry as they of theirs. 
While thug Remembrance borrows Banquo’s glass 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they pass; 
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And we the mirror hold, where imaged shine 
Immortal names, emblazoned on our line, 
Pause—ere their feebler offspring you condemn, 
Reflect how hard the task to rival them! 


Friends of the stage—to-whom both Players and Plays 
Must sue alike for pardon, or for praise, 
Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless power to cherish or reject, 

If e'er frivolity has led to fame, = 
.And made us blush that you forbore to blame, 
If e’er the sinking stage could condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste, it dare not mend, 
All past reproach may present scenes refute 
_And censure, wisely loud be justly mute !— 
Oh! since your fiat stamps the Drama’s laws 
Forbear to mock us with misplaced applause ; 
So pride shall doubly nerve. the actor’s powers 
And reason’s voice be echo’d back by ours !— 
This greeting o’er—the ancient rule obey’d, 


The Drama’s homage by her herald paid, 

Receive our welcome too—whose every tone 

Springs from our hearts and fain would win your own. 
The curtain rises—may our stage unfold 

Scenes not unworthy Drury’s days of old !— 

Britons for our judges, nature for our guide, 

Stell may we please,—long, long may you preside. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


————— 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 


Sept. 28, Othello; Midas. - 
29, English Fleet ; ib. 
30, The Exile; ib, 
Oct. 1, Macbeth; ib. 
2, Cabinet; ib. 
3, King Henry the Fourth: Paul and Virginia 
5, Romeo and Juliet ; Midas. 
6, Ethiop; Raising the Wind. 
7, Ib.; Midas. 
8, Ib.; Quaker. 
9, Ib.; Midas. 
10, fb. ; ib. 
12, Ib.; Killing no Murder 
13, Ib. ; Midas, 
14, Pizarro; Killing no Marder. 
15, Comedy of Errors; Midas. 
16, Virgin of the Sun ; Schniederkins. 
17, Revenge ; ib. , 
19, Hamlet; Pantomime. 
20, Merry Wives of Windsor; Schniederkins. 
21, Beggars’ Opera; La Perouse. 
22, Macbeth ; Schniederkins. 
23, Love for Love; Midas. 
‘94, Lord of the Manor; Schniederkins. 
26, Tempest ; Escapes. 
27, Lord of the Maner; Killing no Murder. 
28, Tempest ; Farmer. 


THE ZTHIOP. 


This piece is from the penof Mr. Dimond, and hike the rest 
ef that gentleman’s compositions, is in point of language be- 
neath the notice of criticism ; it is apparently drawn from the 
wretched trash, that daily issues from the Minerva Press: 

. harsh without energy, and tedious without elegance, it requires 
some trial of patience to give it hearing. In addition to this, 
the under plot, which is comic, has no connexion whatever with 
the main story, and the tragic seenes succetd the comic with 
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the same unvarying evolution, as the darkness does the day- 
light. 
ook fable is briefly this. The father of Haroun Alraschid 
usurps the Caliphate, and almost annihilates the family of Ali. 
The brother of the former Caliph, together with his niece and 
nephew, alone survive the common wreck; the daughter is 
taken prisoner, but preserved at the intercession of the ena- 
moured Alraschid, while the uncle flies with his nephew to the 
deserts of Arabia. In these solitudes he also cherishes the 
deepest resentment against the destroyers of his family, and 
strives to infuse his own feelings into the breast of the young 
Orasmyn. To give effect to his-anger he holds a correspon- 
dence with the adherents of Ali, who remain in Bagdad, and 
thus a revolution is prepar 

At this period the play commences; but the plan is unfortu- 
nately discovered at the very onset, by the carelessness of Al- 
manzor’s messenger, who drops his credentials. Giafer informs 
Haroun of this discovery, but it is apparently followed by no 
consequences, except a prohibition to the inhabitants of Bag- 
dad not to walk abroad after a certain hour, and not to hold 
converse with any strangcr. At this critical juncture Orasmyn 
and his nephew make their appearance, and are surprised by 
Giafer, who recognizes: the boy by some natural mark, but yet 
releases them without a word. They immediately repair to the 
burying-ground of their family, where Almanzor curses the name 
of Haroun. In the midst of his execrations, the Ethiop starts up 
from amongst the tombs, and reiterates their curses. After a 
short mysterious dialogue he approaches the tomb of Ali, re- 
moves one of the stones, and biows thrice in the cavity with 
his horn; the tomb is immediately burst asunder, and the 
shrouded form of Ali* rises from the grave amidst a blaze of 
lightning. The young Orasmyn, whose eyes have been previ- 
ously blinded, is flung by the £thiop into the arms of the 
spectre. The terrified boy pulls off the bandage, and the 
whole party sink into the vault together. 

We are next introduced to the interior of the vault, where . 





* This event was omitted when we saw the play on a subsequent 
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the whole of Ali’s' party are assembled, and swear fidelity to 
their youthful monarch. Some altercation now ensues respect- 
ing the Ethiop, who in answer to their questions assuftées them 
that he is in league with the Evil Genii, and possesses an ivory 
wand, which has the power of rendering lim, who holds it in- 
visible. Almanzor, very ‘naturally doubts this marvellous tale, 
and demands as a proof, that the Ethiop should render himself 
invisible to them. ‘This, one would think, is a very fair propo- 
sal, but the gentleman ‘in black refuses the request rather 
unpolitely ; but softens down his refusal by informing him that 
the friends and descendants of Ali are beloved by Mahomet, 
and therefore it is not permitted him to delude them. The 
old warrior, who does not “understand these nice distinctions, 
threatens to murder him as an impostor. In the midst of this 
altercation the voice of Giafer is heard above; some little 
tumult ensues in consequence, but it is quickly stilled by the 
Mufti, assuring them that they aré safe, for the entrance to the 
tomb is blocked up by a massy pillar, which can only be moved 
by turning an enormous wheel in the interior of the cavern. 
The Zthiop takes advantage of this declaration, by turning 
the wheel, upon which the column sinks, and Giafer descends 
with a single attendant. The Ethiop promises to show them the 
efficacy of his art, by rendering them invisible, and surrenders 
his spear to Almanzor, desiring him to strike, if it should be 
found that he has déceived them. His charm proves success- 
ful, for after visiting the tomb, Giafer declares that the search 
is unavailing and accordingly retires with his attendant. The 
partizans of Ali are now in raptures with the Ethiop; he 
is admitted to their friendship ; and the. death of Alraschid 
is decided by unanimous consent. Orasmyn is appointed to 
the task of murder, for the Ethiop informs them, that Haroun 
can only perish by the hands of an Ali. The boy, by nature 
mild and timid, at first refuses, but is at last prevailed upon by 
the menaces and persuasions of his uncle; but at first it is 
agreed to pay a pay a visit to Cephania, and the Ethiop pro- 
mises to conduct them, unknown, unseen, even into the garden 
of the palace. And here another tedious scene of juggling 


and ee which concludes, as might have been ex-.’ 
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pected, in leaving all parties true to their first intention except 
the youthful Orasmyn, who is astonished to find that his sister 
really loves Alraschid. | 

The eventful crisis now draws near. The thiop has 
brought them safely into the palace, and now quits them, after 
having presented them with his magic wand. Rendered invisible 
by its inflnence, they advance to the Caliph’s bed-chamber, 
where the watchful Cephania has been before them, but having 
endeavoured in vain to awake Haroun or his sleeping pages, 
conceals herself in a recess. A!manzor now enters with his 
nephew, and after much persuasion induces him to advance, 
when on a sudden Cephania rushes out, and the boy drops the 
weapon. The indignant Almanzor refuses to listen to their 
entreaties, when Cephania, maddened at the approaching danger 
of her husband, snatches the weapon from the ground, and 
bars his passage. After a short struggle he forces the weapon 
from her grasp, and is in the act of plunging it into Alraschid’s 
breast, when the sleeping Caliph suddenly starts from his couch, 
the curtains in the upper part of the chamber are withdrawn, 
and a band of archers appear on all sides with bended bows, 
ready to pierce the murderer to the heart. A general explana- 
tion now takes place; we learn that the Ethiop was only Ha- 
roun in disguise, who, having learnt their plot, assumed this cha- 
racter for the purpose of defeating it, and still more from a de- 
sire to learn how his wife, Cephania, stands affected to him. 
For her sake a general pardon is given to the partizans of Ali; 
they are all reconciled to the Caliph, excepting Almanzor, who 
retires to his deserts. 

From this short sketch it will appear, that the plan is in one 
instance much too wild for a modern audience. We allude to 
the supposed powers of the Ethiop’s wand; it is indeed only 
supposed, but an English audience is ever too impatient to 
wait for the explanation, which does not take place ’till the very 
end of the last act; such an event, too, carries with it an air 
of puerility in the present day, when we are grown so won- 
drons wise as only to trust the evidence of our own senses for 
all occasions, and are willing to usurp all the pride and dignity 
of real wisdom. 

Upon the whole we rather approve of the plot, though the 
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larigaage is so invariably bail, that we do not Neésitate’ im saving 
the author is unworthy of the public notice, and ott oily 
wonder is that he has so long been sufféréd to appear upon 
the stage. 

We have had occasion m a formét number td pass no very 
gentle censure upon Mr. Faweett’s management ; it is with great 
satisfaction that we have now to praise his skifl and attention, 
as well as the exceeding liberality of the proprietors, though we 
think that both have been wasted upon a most unworthy ob- 
ject. The same praise may be justly given to the performers, 
but we forbear to enter into any criticism, as We have yet to 
mention them in characters,* which give an ample scope for their 
talents ; aremark which is in nowise to be extended to the 
FEthiop. 

6. DS 


* —It was our intention to spedk of the Tempest, and the Lord of 
the Manor, but the work is already extended beyond its limits. 


SCHNIEDERKINS. 

This farce is said to be from the pen of Mr. T. Dibdin, and 
has nothing to recommend it but the extraerdinary beauty of 
Miss Cooke, and the exquisite acting of Mr. Liston and Mr. 
Mathews. 

It would be useless for us to attempt any account of the 
plot, for it is such a complete olio of all the farees, comedies, 
and operas of the last twenty years, that we should certainly be 
led astray. Perhaps, too, some little feeling of lenity towards the 
author, who has done much better things in his time, restrams 
us from an account, which must be prejudicial to him. 

It is but justice to Mathews to say, that he did all that 
could be done for such a part, though we must suppose from 
the imperfect way in which he had learnt the solitary song, 
allotted to him, that he by no means relished his character. 
We have been so long accustomed to admire Mathews, that 
we are only surprized to sce him less than excellent. 

But our astonishment was most excited by Mr. Liston, who 
seems determined to shew us the extremes in acting of either 
kind. Wesaw him in the Virgin of the Sun, and he was 
loaded with all the defects, which we have before had occasion 
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to notice im‘his- delineation of Midas; bat in the Farce, his’ 
acting was so superior, so perfectly correct in all its parts, that 
it was scareely- possible to believe the change. We have now 
seen What hé can do, and shall for the future attribute his 
other style of acting, solely to a desire ‘‘ to set on some quan- 
tity of barren spectators to laugh.” 

We can not say much in favour of Miss Cooke as an actress, 
but we pay tilling homage to her charins as a beauty. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. - 


_ Sone oct, 10, 1842. Hamlet ; and the Devil to Pay. 
12, Duenna, ; Irishman in London. 
13, Much ado about Nothing; The Review. 
14, Hypocrite; Beehive. 
15, ‘Rivals; Turn out. 
16, Lionel and Clarissa; Midnight Hour. 
17, Hamlet; No Song no Supper. 
19. As you Like It; Of Age to-Morrow. 
20, Allin the Wrong ; Turn Out. 
21, Up all Night; How to Die for Love. 
22, Wonder; Weathercock. . 
23, Merry Wives of Windsor; High Life below Stairs, 
24, Honey Moon; Poor Soldier. 
26, Maid ofthe Mill; Irishman in London. 
27, Much Ado About Nothing; Three and the Deuce.' 
28, Sons of Erin; Prize. 
29, Beaux Stratagem ; Turn Out. 


So much has been already said respecting this building, that 
it would be superfluous to trouble onr readers with any remarks 
upon it; we shall therefore, for the present, turn our attention ta 
the management and the various strictures, which have been 
passed upon the performers. 

It is much to be regretted, that the committee have not given 
more ample powers to Mr. Arnold; as it is, they have acted 
much after the fashion of King Stephano,—he is king, but they 
are viceroy over:him. It would avail nothing to talk of his 
merits or demerits as manager; the committee have tacitly 
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allowed his adequacy for the situation in electing him to hold 
it, and they are offering’an insult to their own judgement, when 
they refuse to him the usual and necessary authority of a 
manager. Without such authority, he never can do justice to 
his situation, and will only have to bear censure for faults, 
which he never committed. , 

The actors also ‘have suffered for the management of the 
committee; the withdrawing the former unlimited free admis- 
sions has exasperated the newspaper writers, who have revenged 
the supposed injury on the performers. The Morning Post, the 
lovely Morning Post, has been particularly angry, aud, in conse- 
quence, has been in pfoportion more absurd than ever. In the 
paper of Thursday is the following elegant criticism. 


“ Drury-LAne.——The Hypocrite was the play of yesterday. The 
excellence of Dowton and Mrs. Edwin, in Cantwell and Charlotte, are 
too well known to render it necessary for us to point out their respective 
merits here. They performed with all their wonted ability. Wrench, in 
the Colonel, was warmly applauded, as was Mrs. Orger in Lady Lambert. 
Oxberry was very successful in some parts of Mawworm, but he dressed 
it too much like a Quaker ; and the comedy, on the whole, was tolerably 


well acted. 
Now this is called criticism! Dowton and Mrs. Edwin are too 
well known to be spoken of; Mrs. Orger and Wrench were ap- 
plauded, and Oxberry was in part successful; and the comedy 
was tolerably acted! The critic will forgive us, if we venture to 
laugh at his sagacity; we can assure him that it is inyolun- 
tarily, fand as we are sorry to see him make himself ridiculous» 
we beg leave to inform him, that Oxberry was dressed in a 
black coat, flowered waistcoat, and black small-clothes. He 
ought to have known that a quaker never wears black, and cer- 
tainly would not think of dressing in a waistcoat like that worn 
by Oxberry. | 

In the Morning Post of Saturday, we found another piece of 
criticism, equally meritorious— 


“DrRury-LANE.——The play of last night was The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The entire cast of the male characters was far inferior to that 
of the other Theatre. Wroughton, as Ford, was most feeble, and 
Palmer's Falstaff generally inferior to Fawcett’s. Doctor Caius, in the 
hands of Wewitzer, was the original piece of acting in the piece, and pos- 
sessed considerable merit. Dowton forgot his usual excellence in Parson 
Hugh, and stood most inveterately in want of che Prompter. Oxberry is 
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unfit for Slender, and his performance of the part altogether silly and 
meagre. His man Simple was better played by Knight. The female 
characters were well sustaincd, and particularly that of Mrs. Ford by 
Mrs. Glover. Mrs. Sparks over coloured Mrs. Quickly. She ought to 


recollect, that though a go-bctween, it is in a virtuous, and not in a dis- 
honest cause. 


“Upon the whole, the play, and the farce of High Life below Stairs, 
were but indiffereatly got up, though in the latter Mrs. Glover again 
pleased in Mrs. Kelly,* and Decamp played the Squire with great spirit. 
The rest of the squad were truly insiguificant. 


There is something so very peremptory in this critie’s manner, 
that he may deceive those who never think for themselves. 
Wroughton is feeble, Palmer is inferior to Fawcett, Dowton 
forgets his excellence! Poor man! we are sorry he lias so short 
a memory; but he may rest assured that the public will never 
forget his excellence, till the stage itself is utterly forgotten. 
Oxberry’s performance of Slender was si//y—Mr. Oxberry then 
was guilty of a high misdemeanour, for Slender being beyond 
doubt a very‘sapient gentleman, he has done much injury to the 
character. As to the criticism on Mrs. Sparks, we must observe, 
that though Mrs. Quickly is engaged in a virtuous cause, she 
had no ‘great pretensions to virtue; that is, if we may trust 
Shakspéedre on this occasion. We hope in another number to 
have an opportunity of doing more ample justice to the 
modern critics. 
SS, 


Answer to the Charades in our last Number. 


1. Moon-light.—moonlight. 3. Fire-lock.—firelock. 
2. Time-piece.—timepiece. 4.—He-r-o.—hero. 


* This error is left as we found it, that it may stand as a specimen of 
the care and vigilance of the Editor. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are much oblighedto Z. Z.Q. for his polite letter, and are happy to 
hear that the changes, lately made in the work, have met with his appro. 
bation. 

When D. C. will contrive to write and spell more correctly, we may 
out of our kindness condescend to answer him—'till then. Mr. D. C, 

-“ T pray you, being weak seem so” To be plain with this gentleman, he is 
unworthy of our notice, and we wonder how he could ever venture to 
offer his advice, and in so peremptory a tone ! 

We take this opportunity of thanking Mentor for his essay, which he 
will find insevted at page 132. At the same time we wish to propose for 
his consideration, whether an essay of a lighter kind is not more adapt- 
ed to the purpose of a Magazine? Or if he objects to'comic efforts 
would it not be better that he should chuse some pepelar, subject? We 
only mention this as a hint, and shall be happy to hear from him in any 
way as soon ashis leisure will ,permit; nor should he feel offended 
at our remarks, for it is our firm belief, that if Hyme himself were to 
rise from the grave and write the most admirable essays, they would 
hardly be read ini the present day. The’ pablick taste is eee viti, 
aited for the reception of such writing. 

We are obliged to Brevitas for his communication, nt swe should 
prefer a witty essay to an essay on wit——Io be serious, we think his, 
complaint ill-founded; It is hardly fair to fax the age with want of wit) 
which can boast of a Colman and Sheridan. Notwithstanding we have 
more than one objection to his essay, Brevitas may rest assured of our 
good will towards. him, If he should wish to write again there is a 
great diversity of subjects open to him—~Romances, Tales, Anecdotes, 
Biography, Poetry, not to mention the many sources of light and popular 
essays. We should be much gratified by a good article on any ‘of these 
subjects, and should insert it with pleasure. 

We have not admitted the verses from from Philo Poeticus, .and -we 
think that upon due consideration he will approve of our decision. He 
is evidently capable of better things, and we should wish to hear from 
him again. 

We have inserted the erticle from Sieur-Stir-em-np, ‘but are sorry to 
say, that we have not a crumpet to send him. The remarks by a cor- 
respondent, respecting the illiberal newspapers critcisms, is inserted at 


page 160. 
We are extremely sorry to inform Rugantino,. that his bine the 


theatres &c. is lost. We shall feel much obliged to him, if he will 
favour us with a second copy, which shall be inserted immediately. 


Many other articles have been sent, for which we beg leave to. return 


- our thanks to their respective authors. We have got room.epough toagswet 
each separately. 





